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Calvin and the Doctrine of Justification 

John Robert Fitzmier 


Mr. Fitzmier earned his B.S. in education and mathematics at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1973. For the next four years he served as a 
field staff member and then an area director for Young Life. He is 
currently under care of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and 
plans to start doctoral work in the Reformational and post reformationaL periods. 
In the following pages, Mr. Fitzmier fruitfully reveals his already 
considerable understanding and insight into the thought of John Calvin. 
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‘"Calvin made the eternal election God, Luther made the temporal 
justification by faith, the article of the standing or falling church, 
and the source of strength and peace in the battle of life. They agreed 
in teaching salvation by free grace, and personal assurance of salvation 
by a living faith in Christ and his gospel. Buth the former went: back 
to the pre-mundane unchangeable decree of God; the latter looked the 
practical effect of saving grace upon the individual conscience." So 
Philip Schaff, the nineteenth-century historian, summarized the (aajor 
emphases of these two reformers: Calvin the calculate, systematic 

predestinarian; Luther the boisterous German, ever intoning "S imul 
justus et peccator ." 

Indeed there is a justice in this characterization. Certainly from 
a cursory reading of the reformers, and particularly within popular 
Christianity, the prevailing notion is that Calvin's theme was 
predestination, election and reprobation, while Luther stressed faith 
over works, and imputation over infusion# However, even as Dr. Schaff 
later admits, one must be careful in the drawing of inferences from such 
broad characterizations. For, it would be a grave error indeed, to 
assume upon consideration of this general comparison, that Calvin failed 
to adequately stress the topic of justification, or that Martin Luther 
articulation of a profoundly predestinarian argument was absent. 
Rather, we might more accurately describe Calvin and Luther as mutually 
affirming a general Reformation soteriology. 

This, too, is a broad generalization! However, our intention is 
not to press Luther and Calvin into a nonexistent consensus, nor are we 
reticent to uncover and to delineate major differences between the 
respective thought of the reformers. For certainly comparisons of the 
inherent differences between the reformers' soteriologies (or any other 
doctrine for that matter) represent fields of historical-theological 
inquiry which are "white unto harvest." But comparison is not the 
business of this essay. 

Our intention shall be focused upon one aspect of the Swiss 
reformer’s soteriology, namely, his doctrine of justification. Herein, 
we shall seek to examine the theological heritiage of justification into 
which Calvin was born, and consider Calvin’s own doctrine of 
justification as it develops in his writings. The essay will also touch 
upon several polemical situations which developed around the doctrine, 
and consider Calvin's own doctrine of justification as it develops in 
his writings. The essay will also touch and consider Calvin's placement 
of the doctrine within the corpus of his systematic theology.' 

That Calvin did consider the doctrine of justification by faith of 
crucial importance must be admitted at the outset. Amidst a plethora of 
Lutherana which state the importance of the doctrine, Calvin’s distinct 
contribution to the development of the doctrine can be obscured, or even 
lost. We hear Luther proclaim that "if the doctrine of justification is 
lost, the whole of Christian doctrine is lost," or "For by this 
doctrine alone, the church is built." But Calvin’s equally firm 

^Philip Schaff, History of The Christian Church , 8 vols. (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdman, 1950), 8:546. 

2 

Martin Luther, Commentary on Galatians , found in Luther's Work , 55 
vols. (General Editors: Vols. 1-30 Pelikan: Vols. 31-55 Lehman. 

Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press/St. Louis: Concordia Press, 1958-9), 

26:9. 
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conviction, that the theme of justification must be discussed bearing in 
mind "that this is the main hinge upon which religion turns," and 
that it is the "principle gf the whole doctrine of salvation and of the 
foundation of all religion" must be taken into account. 

This comparison (if the reader will allow only one!) of the 
statements of the two reformers, provides an interesting insight to tine 
mo dus operandi of Calvin. While both reformers unabashedly press 
justification into a sine qua non doctrinal category, in so doing their 
verbal imagery differs. Is it not typical for Luther to cast 
justification in an "all or nothing" context? In Luther's personal 
discovery of the liberating truth of justification by faith alone , he 
saw an ecclesiastical parallel. As he was saved by faith alone, so too 
the church. Hence, for Luther, justification becomes both the personal 
and corporate life or death doctrine. 

Our French lawyer, however, with his "hinge" analogy, tends to 
the sublime. Calvin the systematist sees the doctrine as a hinge ~~ a 
connector, if you will, which supports and controls the motion of other 
objects, in this case, other doctrines. As we shall see below, Calvin 
sets justification within an intricate and carefully reasoned system. 
His placement of the doctrine is anything but random, in stark contrast 
to Luther's "shotgun" approach whereby the German reformer seems to 
treat the doctrine nearly everywhere! "While Calvin's treatment of the 
doctrine of justification by faith may lack much of the warmth and 
intensity of feeling that characterized Luther's approach to this vital 
Christian doctrine, it leaves nothing to be desired in lucidity of 
presentation, in effectiveness of argumentation, and in the thoroughness 
of its application." Thus Calvin affirms the centrality of the 
doctrine of justification both by simple confession and by its careful 
placement in his developed Reformation systematic. 

I. THE MEDIEVAL DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 

As alert and critical students of historical theology are aware, 
there is a developmental aspect to doctrine which must be wrestled with. 
Theologians depend heavily upon the work of their precursors. They 
often re-articulate, adjust, or otherwise modify the work of their 
theological mentors. Intellectual honesty demands that we recognize 
this, and furthermore, that we inquire into these theological roots as 
we analyze a theologian's doctrinal formulations. 

3 Ibid. , p. 10. 

4 

John Bailie, J.T. McNeill, Henry P. Van Dusen, gen. eds. The 
Library of Christian Classics , 26 vol. (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1960), Vol. 20, 21: The Institutes of the Christian Religion , by 
John Calvin, p. 726. Note: Herein all subsequent notes from Calvin's 
Institutes shall be noted: " Institutes " with the appropriate book, 
chapter and section numbers. In addition, this 2 vol. LCC edition 
reference will be included in parentheses, e.g. (LCC/1 :726). 

^Francois Wendel, Calvin: The Origins and Development of His 
Religious Thought . (Trans. by Wm. Collins & Sons, Ltd., New York: 
Harper and Row, 1960), p. 256. 

6 

Thomas Coates, "Calvin's Doctrine of Justification," Concordian 
Theological Monthly , 34. (June, 1963): 325. 
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Thus we must outline Calvin’s theological Sitz im leben and seek to 
identify the prevailing notions of justification and to determine how 
they may have effected Calvin's formulation and articulation of the 
doctrine* This exercise can help positively define Calvin's doctrine of 
justification, and can also assist in its differentiation from the Roman 
theology of Calvin's day. 

Our task is here to underline three important medieval notions, all 
of which were crucial to the prevailing Roman justification theory. 
They are: the infusion of charity, the analyti c concept of 

justification, and the denial of " sola fide . M With this in mind, a 
brief outline of the justification theories of Aquinas, Augustine and 
Peter Lombard follows. In addition, a Tridentine summary of the counter¬ 
reformation doctrine is appended. 

No survey of Catholic orthodoxy would be complete without mention 
of the "Angelical Doctor," Thomas Aquinas. His Summa is silent on few 
points, and the doctrine at hand is discussed at length. A good deal of 
Reformation rhetoric centered upon the role of fatih and the power of 
love (the premier good work) in the justification of the sinner. As we 
shall see, both Romans and Reformers acknowledged the paramount 
importance of this facet of the issue. Thomas, however, is credited 
with the classic medieval concept of "infused" charity as leading to the 
justification of the sinner. Indeed Aquinas would have clearly affirmed 
justification by faith , yet not by a faith which was alone . For faith 
itself had its roots in infused charity: 

"Therefore charity is called the form of faith in so 
far as the act of faith is perfected and formed by 
charity... Charity is called the form^of faith be¬ 
cause it quickens the act of faith..•" 

God infused (i.e. poured, introduced, instilled) this charity into 
the heart of the believer. In so doing, the engendered love for God and 
ensuing righteous acts, willingly performed by the believer, were 
reckoned as belonging to , or possessed by , the individual himself. 
Regarding infused righteousness and "formed” and "unformed" faith, 
Calvin would fundamentally disagree. 

Upon reading the Institutes one is quickly struck with Calvin's 
constant appeal to St. Augustine. A glance at an index of references in 
the Institutes shows Calvin's marked preference to the work of the 
bishop of Hippo. 

In the minds of the Reformers, Augustine was perhaps the greatest 
of the church fathers. His powerful apologetic, displayed in prolific 
writings, has been appealed to throughout the history of the church. 
Indeed, one gets the impression that by the time of the Reformation, he 
who successfully appealed to Augustine was, by that fact alone , close to 
victory in theological controversy! The doctrines of sin, the priority 
of grace, and the incapacity of the will, all find clear formulation in 
Augustine's work. The presence of these doctrines make Augustine's 
theology the locus classicus of many of the reformers historical 
appeals. His doctrine of justification from a Reformation perspective, 
however, is less satisfying. In his anti-pelagian On The Spirit and 

^Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica , Part 2, Section 2, Question 4, 
Article 3. (Trans, by Fathers of the Dominican Province: New York: 
Benziner Press, 1947), 2: 1192. 
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The Letter he asked, "what else does the phrase 'being justified 1 mean 
than 'being made righteous' by him, of course, who justifies the ungodly 
man, that he may become righteous instead 

It was this and similar statements of Augustine to which Calvin's 
opponents appealed. They interpreted Augustine as meaning that upon the 
reception of grace the very nature of a man was radically changed. This 
new man, having been ontologically "adjusted" by God was thus acceptable 
to God, or justified, Augustine's doctrine of justification seems to 
have been universally understood by the medieval church as follows: 

"•••grace is, first of all, a creative power of God in 
Christ transforming men from within . It produces first 
the negative effect of forgiveness of sins, removing the 
hinderance to communion with God; then the positive 
communication of a new principle of life.g The two are 
combined in the idea of justification,•." 

Schaff remarks that Augustine defines justification "not in the 
Protestant sense of declaring righteous once for all, but in the 
Catholic sense of gradually making righteous; thus substantially 
identifying it with sanctification," In short, in the Augustinian 
understanding, a man was declared righteous because he had in fact 
become righteous, 

Calvin apparently would have agreed with Schaff's appraisal. In a 
rare instance of disagreeing with Augustine, Calvin, in a discussion of 
the Roman notion of grace and good works, remarks that Augustine 
"admirably deprives man of all credit for righteousness and transfers it 
to God's grace (yet) he still subsumes grace under sanctification^ by 
which we are reborn in newness of life through the Spirit," 
Therefore Calvin, while leaning heavily on the Augustinian systematic, 
carefully dissents, at least here in the doctrine of justification. How 
he maintains much of Augustine's theology, and yet redefines the 
justification theory, we shall see below. 

Peter Lombard has been referred to as the father of systematic 
theology in the Catholic Church. His magnum opus, The Sentences , an 
authoritative anthology of scholastic dogmatics, had become by Calvin's 
time, the standard textbook of medieval theology. Calvin himself 
summarizes the "Master of the Sentences " on justification: 

"First, he says, Christ's death justifies us while love is 
aroused through it in our hearts and makes us righteous. 
Second, because through the same love, sin is extinguished 
by which the devil held us captive^so that he no longer 
has the wherewithal to burden us." 

8 

Augustine, On The Spirit of The Letter , chapter 45, as found in Ni 
cene and Post-Nicene Fathers of The Christian Chruch , 14 vols., (Philip 
Schaff, eds., Trans. B.B. Warfield; New York: Christian Literature 
Co., 1890), 5:102. 

^Schaff, History , 3:844. 

1 0 Ibid. , 3:844. 

11 Institutes, III, xi, 16 (LCC/1:746). 
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Another passage in the Sentences concerns the justification of 
adult converts* here Lombard addresses the role of faith in 
justification, as it concerns another related topic, Baptism* 

"•••they are certainly justified by faith and con¬ 
trition, that is, purged from the stain of sin, and 
absolved from the debt of eternal satisfaction** * 
when, however, they receive Baptism, they are both 
cleansed from their sins, if they committed any in 
the interim after conversion, and are absolved from 
exterior satisfaction; and helping grace and every 
virtue are increased iiji^them, so that they can be 
called truly new men." 

For Lombard, justification by faith and contrition only purges or 
eradicates the stain of original sin from the heart of the believer* 
Baptism is seen as a crucial addendum, however. In this sacrament past 
sins (post-conversion and pre-baptismal in the case of these adults who 
are baptised "late"!) are cleansed away, and grace for future help is 
instilled. 

Perhaps the best summary of medieval justification theory may be 
found in the Council of Trent. Some care must be taken, however, in 
such a citation. The Canons of Trent are at points as vituperous and 
polemical as the Reformers at their worst. Thus, some may consider it 
unduly pejorative to quote sections of the Council's decisions at 
length. Nonetheless, the Tridentine data is crucial, and its inclusion 
is not uncalled for here. The Council of Trent was itself a reaction to 
and repudiation of (among a myriad of other Reformation doctrines) the 
Reformation doctrine of justification. In its rejection of the 
Reformation theology, however, the Fathers of Trent did go on to affirm, 
the very catholic orthodoxy against which the Reformers had rebelled. 
Therefore in, retrospect, it makes a good summary point for a 
consideration of medieval and counter Reformation soteriology. 

The following brief compend of the definitive Sixth Session of the 
Council (entitled "On Justification," dated January 13, 1347) is taken 
primarily from the seventh, eighth and fourteenth chapters of the 
document. The material has been arranged under the categories of 
Preparation, Justification, and Restoration to Grace. 

Preparation: Infusion of the love for God 

In the case of adults, the sinner, having pondered his condition 
before the heavenly judge is, by prevenient grace, "profitably agitated 
to consider the mercy of God, and raised unto hope... and they begin to 

12 Institutes, III, xi, 16 (LCC/1: 745), 

13 

Peter Lombard, The Sentences , Book 4, Distinction 4, Point 3, as 
found in Elizabeth Rogers, Peter Lombard and The Sacramental System , 
(Merrick, New York: Richwood Pub. House, 1976/reprint of 1917 ed. 

published in New York), p. 102. 

^The Canons and Decrees of The Council of Trent . (Trans, by J. 
Waterworth, London: Burns and Oates/New York: Catholic Publishing 

Society, 1848), p. 33, (chapter 6). 
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love litmus the fountain of all justice, and are therefore moved against 
sins***" The prepared person, upon this consideration and the 
infusion of love, proposes to receive Baptism* and to begin a new life 
of commandment keeping# 

Justification: Man made righteous 

Justification is a "translation from the state wherein man is horn 
a child of the first^dara, to the state of grace#*# through the Second 
Adam, Jesus Christ#" The "preparation is followed by justification 

itself, which is not remission of sins merely, but also the 
sanctification and renewal of the inward man, through the vy^Luntary 
reception of grace*## whereby man of unjust becomes just*" The 

single formal cause of justification is the "justice of God, not that 
whereby He Himself is just, but that whereby He maketh us ju|^*## and we 
are not only reputed, but are truly called, and are just##*" 

"We are said to be justified by faith because faith is the 
beginning of layman salvation, the foundation and the root of all 
justification*" 

"man, through Jesus Christ, in whom he is ingrafted, re¬ 
ceives, in the said justification, together with the re¬ 
mission of sins all these (gifts) infused at once, faith, 
hope and charity# For faith, unless hope and charity be 
added thereto, neither unites man perfectly ^ith Christ, 
nor makes him a living member of His body#" 

The loss of justification, its recovery and increase 

"As regards those who by sin, have fallen from the re¬ 
ceived grace of justification, they may be again justi¬ 
fied, when God, exciting then through the sacrament of 
Penance, they shall have attained to the recovery, by 
the merit of Christ, of the grace lost; for this manner 
of justification is of the fallen the reparation, which 
the Holy Fathers have aptly called a second plank after 
the shipwreck of grace lost#” 

"Having therefore been thus justified, and made friends 
and domestics of God*## they through the observance of 
the commandments of God and of the Church, faith cooper^ 
ating with good works, increase in that justice which 
they have received through the grace of Christ, and are 
still further justified##. And this increase of justification 
holy Church begs, when she prays, "gi)£| unto us 0 Lord, 
increase of faith, hope and charity." 


^Ibid. , p. 32, 
^Ibid* , p. 34, 
^Ibid* , p. 35, 

1 o 

Ibid. , p. 36, 
19 

Ibid. , p. 35, 


(chapter 4). 
(chapter 7). 
(chapter 7). 
(chapter 8). 
(chapter 7). 
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In summary, the Catholic conception of justification consisted of 
"infusion of grace, the movement of the will towards God, the inward 
turning away from sin, the forgiveness of sin. The second element — 
the turning of the will to God — is where faith comes into the 
operating* As a result of the infused grace, the will turns to God in 
faith." This turned will was able to perform good works, which were 

added to the merit of justification. Hence the sinner was viewed in and 

of himself, as a righteous person. For the Catholic, this combination 

of grace, faith and works, yielded justification. It was this doctrine, 
deeply rooted inthe Holy Roman Catholic Church, Against which John 
Calvin reacted, fought, and ultimately repudiated. 

Before we end this excursus into Calvin's medieval theological 

inheritance, we must sound one short, but very important note. Calvin 
was forced to grapple with the theologies of Thomas, Augustine, Lombard, 
and the Fathers of Trent. However, he owed a profound debt to another 
of his predecessors, of whom he said, "Though he should call devil, 

I shall honor him as one of the foremost of God's servants." That 

servant of God was Martin Luther. 

Calvin labored, at least as far as justification theory was 

concerned, as a second generation Reformer. That is not to say that his 
work lacks creativity or that he was only a "compiler" of existing 
dogmatics. No, he was a truly original creative genius, to which the 
Institutes ably attest. However, by the time of the final edition of 
the Instigates in 1559, the Reformation already had a 40-year history. 
From 1517 onwards Luther had struggled to articulate the Reformation 
position on justification, and by 1559, Calvin had the luxury of 
laboring in a field of theological endeavor which had established 
boundaries and in which basic ground rules had been determined. The 
freedom which this fact afforded Calvin cannot be overlooked. His legal 
training and his natural penchant for systematic formulation had a 
perfect environment in which to develop and prosper. There is then, a 
limited sense in which Calvin, at least with respect to justification, 
may be said to be basically Lutheran. Luther is said to have hatched 
the Erasmian egg. Perhaps we might complete the analogy by seeing 
Calvin as having been responsible for the nurture, discipline and 
grooming of the offspring. 

20 

Ibid. , p. 41, (chapter 14). 

2* Ibid. , p. 37, (chapter 9). 

22 

James Mackinnon, Luther and the Reformation , 4 vols. (London: 
Longmans & Green, 1925), 1:71 ff. 

23 

G.C. Berkouwer, Faith and Justification , (Trans, by Lewis Smedes, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1954), p. 50, note 4. 

24 

We are aware of the contemporary debate as to the exact dating of 
both Luther's "conversion" and of his discovery and articulation of the 
Reformation imputative/forensic doctrine of justification. In opposi¬ 
tion to Karl Holl's theory that Melancthon, and not Luther, was the 
prime formulator of the imputation/forensic scheme, we would cite 
Luther's letter to George Spelein (April 8, 1516) as evidencing a clear 
imputative theory. Therefore we feel free to date Luther's "discovery" 
and ensuing attempt to articulate it, as early as 1517. 
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As we turn to Calvin’s handling of the doctrine of justification, a 
review of several related doctrines is in order. Three major 

convictions become a priori categories upon which Calvin’s justification 
scheme is built. They are his notion of a Sovereign God, a sinless 
Christ, and a radically corrupted sinner. Thus Calvin rests 

justification upon a "three-legged stool" — if any of these three are 
removed, his doctrine of justification topples. 

First, Calvin’s justification depends upon a God who is omnipotent, 
and whose control fully extends over the entire created order, and 
throughout the entire soteriological economy. This sovereign God will 
be glorified either in his mercy through saving some, or in his justice 
in the damnation of others. Within the economy of salvation, this God 
initiates, sustains and completes the transfer or imputation of merit 
and righteousness to whom he wills, and to none other. 

Second, Calvin’s doctrine of justification depends upon a savior 
who is sinless in every respect, and whose passion and death are always 
considered an integral part of his perfect obedience. This wholistic 
scope of Christ’s righteousness is essential because the sinner who 
receives Christ must be covered with His perfect obedience. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, Calvin’s view of fallen man 
is crucial. Humankind has blurred the Imago Dei with which they were 
endowed at creation. They have inherited Adam’s sin and guilt, and have 
added to this their own actual sin: they are radically corrupt. In 
Calvin’s estimation, men do no true good. While their deeds may appear 
to be exemplary and wholesome, the motivation for even the finest act is 
always tainted and vitiated by sin. Furthermore, Man is trapped in this 
moral dilemma; his will is in bondage to sin. Only God can restore him. 
Despite his strenuous attempts at holiness, Man cannot save himself. 
God must save Man. 

While a 20th-century observer may disagree with Calvin’s doctrinal 
presuppositions either in whole or in part, we must acknowledge their 
indispensibility to this justification scheme. Simply put, these 
doctrinal categories control, even dictate, Calvin’s dogmatic assertions 
about the doctrine of justification. Accordingly in the Institutes , 
Calvin finds the treatment of justification appropriate only after he 

has detailed the doctrine of God, the knowledge of God, the role and 

nature of the Mediator, and the fall and corruption of Man. Let us 
begin the treatment of Calvin's doctrine of justification with his own 
definition — one which is alarmingly simple, "...we explain 

justification simply as the ^gceptance with which God receives us into 

his favor as righteous men." Ideally, this acceptance can occur in 

one of two distinct manners — either by faith or by works: 

"He must be said therefore to be justified by works 
whose life discovers such purity and holiness, as to 
deserve the character of righteousness before the 
throne of God... on the other hand, he will be justi¬ 
fied by faith , who, being excluded from the righte¬ 
ousness of works, apprehends by faith the righteousness 
of Christ, invested in which he appears in the si^Jat 
of God, not as a sinner, but as a righteous man." 

25 Institutes, III, xi, 2 (LCC/1:728). 
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Calvin’s carefully formulated doctrine of sin and radical vitiation, 
however, necessarily preclude the works option. So, while Calvin admits 
the possibility of two routes to acceptance before God, he immediately 
dismisses one of them. It must be asserted here that Calvin, while 
dismissing works righteousness as a live option for the sinner, does (as 
he must) affirm the possibility and reality of works righteousness as he 
considers the life of Christ. Note that the Reformer does not dismiss 
works righteousness due to any special definition or manipulation of the 
doctrine of justification per se, but rather due to his doctrine of 
total depravity. This is not to say that he never deals with the 
concept of works righteousness — indeed, he does so at great length. 
However, in each refutation of works righteousness, or works-plus-faith 
righteousness, Calvin roots his objection in the doctrine of total 
inability. Of his distinctive analysis of post-conversion works, we 
shall have more to say shortly. Upon this evaporation of the works 
option, Calvin proceeds to deal with the only viable course open to Man 
justification by faith. 

For the purpose of this essay we shall consider five categories 
which are determinative in Calvin’s notion of justification by faith. 
In so summarizing the Reformer’s thought, we hope to include definitive 
primary source data from the Institutes , the commentaries on Romans and 
James , and the "Antidote" to the Council of Trent. In addition, the 
material is arranged so as to highlight several polemical situations 
which developed around the doctrine and to underscore Calvin’s handling 
of numbers of objections to his views. We will investigate: 1) the 
concept of imputation: 2) the notion of "Sola Fide;" 3) the fruit of 
justification; 4) the works of faith; 5) the relationship of 
justification to sanctification in Calvin’s thought. 

The imputed righteousness of Christ 

The Reformers cannot be credited with the first use of the concept 
of imputation. Indeed the idiom itself is a biblical one and in essence 
appears in at least two doctrines within the corpus of orthodox 
Christian theology. In both the doctrine of original sin, and again in 
the language of the substitutionary character of the atonement, an 
imputative ideology is operative. In the former it evidences itself in 
the transference of Adam’s sin to all of his posterity. All are 
reckoned as fallen in him. Accordingly, to each person, the sin of Adam 
is imputed . In the latter doctrine, that of the substitutionary 
atonement, another "imputation" is at work — but in the opposite 
direction. Here Christ takes our sin. God "imputes" our wickedness to 
Christ, who "pays" our moral debt to the heavenly judge. Thus the idea 
of imputation functions within theology as a common operation. 

What Calvin does within his soteriology however, is to put yet 
another imputation function to work. Not only does Calvin affirm the 


26 

Hugh T. Kerr, A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion by John Calvin . (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1964). p. 
109. This excerpt comes from Institutes , III, xi, 2. 
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imputative mode of substitutionary atonement, but in a real sense he 
develops a "double imputation" scheme. Christ takes the sinners’ sin - 
sin is imputed to Christ. But in addition to this removal of Man’s sin, 
the depraved obtain a positive addition , namely the perfect 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. This exchange is the essence of Calvin’s 
doctrine of justification. "Therefore God absolves us not by the 

confirmation of our own innocence but by the imputation of 

righteousness, so that we wh^g are not r ig* lteous ourselves may be 
reckoned as such in Christ." Thus "men a£| justified not because 

they are such in reality, but by imputation." This represents the 
major critical divergence of Calvin from the Thomist infusion of charity 
motif. 

A pair of antonyms properly describe this Thomist/Calvinist 
divergence. For Orthodox Catholicism the sinner is considered 

analytically : God affirmed as righteous he who was righteous. On the 
other hand, Calvin and the Reformers at large underscored a synthetic 
conception: God declared a sinner righteous on the basis of the 

righteousness of Christ which "covered" him. Calvin’s penchant for 

jurisprudence must have been considerably edified upon the consideration 
of this doctrine! The careful use of the word "declared" in his 
description of God’s response is a pivotal concept. This forensic 
aspect, the notion of an "alien righteousness," is classic Reformation 
language, and sets the stage for a number of significant objections. 

Beginning in approximately 1550 Andreas Osiander, a Lutheran 
professor of theology at the University of Konigsberg, held a 
disputation concerning justification. His formulation of the doctrine 
engendered a complex and heated controversy into which Calvin was 
significantly drawn. Osiander's basic contention was over the exact 
nature of that which is imputed to the sinner. While the Reformers 
generally held that the righteousness of Christ was the imputed element, 
Osiander dissented, teaching that "In Christ the wholeness of God 
dwells, and consequently in those whom Christ dwells,"^gherefore, "we 
are righteous by his (Christ’s) essential righteousness." 


In fact, if one could momentarily leave the bounds of soteriology 
proper, one could posit a Calvinistic "triple imputation" theory! 
Herein the sin of Adam is imputed to Man, the sin of Man is imputed to 
Christ, and the righteousness is imputed to the sinner. 

28 

Institutes , III, xi, 3 (LCC/1: 728). 

29 

John Calvin, Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans , p. 
76. All of the references to Calvin’s commentaries used in this essay 
are to the 12-volume edition of Calvin’s New Testament Commentaries , 
edited by D.W. & T.F. Torrance. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979). 
Henceforth we will note references to Calvin’s commentaries as follows: 
"Romans Comm." p. 76. 
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James Weis, "Calvin vs. Osiander on 
Springfielder , 29. (Autumn, 1965): 32. 
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For Calvin, this contention that "since Christ is God and Man, he 
is made righteousness for us with respect to his divine nature, not his 
human nature," was intolerable on two counts. First, it robbed the 
Son of his peculiar office as me^ator, for the Father "assigns to the 
Son the office of justifying." Secondly, Christ justifies not by 
his essential or divine righteousness, but rather "in that he has shown 
himself obedient to the Father.^in accordance with the special 
dispensation enjoined upon him." Therefore Calvin rejects the 
Essential righteousness contention, for it confused both the distinctive 
roles of the respective members of the Trinity within the soteriological 
economy, and further, it specifically depreciates Christ’s obedience in 
the earthly dimension of his ministry of reconciliation. 

Another of Osiander’s objections, one shared with many other 
critics of the Reformers imputative rationale, is the argument of "legal 
fiction." The dissenters charge that under Calvin’s scheme, a holy God 
is culpable, for he declares to be just that which is intrinsically 
unjust. Hence, God is made to be a liar! 

Calvin, along with the rest of the Reformers, defends against the 
"legal fiction" objection in two ways. His primary exegetical thrust is 
to analyze the imputative idiom in Scripture, both insofar as it 
concerns Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness. Secondly, however, 
Calvin bases his defense of such a legal reality on the consideration of 
the moral value of "good works" themselves. The Swiss Reformer’s 
doctrine of sin is so thoroughgoing, that there are virtually no 
untainted, valuable works which the sinner can perform for use in his 
justification. This being the case, Calvin posits the virtual necessity 
of the imputative, forensic scheme of justification. Of Calvin’s notion 
of the post-conversion "justification of works" we shall have cause to 
mention again. 

Calvin on faith alone 

"The Philosophers," says Calvin, "postulate four kinds of causes to 
be observed in the outworking of things. If we look at these, however, 
we will find that, as far as the establishment of gjir salvation is 
concerned, none of them has anything to do with works." Thus Calvin 
accommodates his justification theory to the Aristotelian methodology. 
In his treatment of these causes of justification Calvin agreed with the 
Council of Trent insofar as the efficient, final and material causes 
were concerned. However Calvin stands radically opposed to the 
Tridentine analysis of the formal ("the justice of God whereby he makes 
us just") and the instrumental (the Sacrament of Baptism) causes* For 
Calvi^ the alone formal cause is simply "faith conceived by the 
Word" — in other words, faith alone, or "sola fide." 
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33 Ibid., p. 735. 
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What does Calvin mean by the term faith? Given the impossibility 
of works righteousness, and the ensuing focus upon faith alone, his 
definition of saving faith takes on major importance. First Calvin 
carefully defines f aith^negatively , "... faith of itself does not have 
the power to justify," only Christ does. Metaphorically, faith is 
like "a kind of vessel; for unless we come empty and with the mouth of 
our soul open see Christ*s grace, we are not capable of receiving 

Christ's grace." Hence this "passive" faith is but an instrument for 
the apprehension and reception of Christ’s righteousness. 

Reformed Orthodoxy has for many years summarized Calvin's 
conceptigg of faith under three Latin heads; Notitia , Assensus and 
Fiducia . The use of these three elements within Calvin's definition 

of faith may prove helpful here. Admittedly these categories 
oversimplify the matter somewhat, but their inclusion in this discussion 
will hopefully help to clearly organize the crucial elements of Calvin's 
"justifying faith." 

Calvin carefully relates faith to the topic of the opening chapter 
of the Institutes ; the knowledge of God: "...we hold fg^th to be a 
knowledge of God's will toward us, perceived from his word. Knowl¬ 

edge of God by means of God's Word is an important category for Calvin 
for there is a "permanent relationship between faith and the word. He 
(God) could not separate one from the other any mj>ge than he could 
separate the rays from the sun from which they come." To this bare 

knowledge, however, intellectual assent must be added. We must both 
know and believe the sovereign God's promise in Christ. This assent "is 
more of the heart tji^n of the brain, and more of the disposition than of 
the understanding." 

In the final element of faith, the personal apprehension or trust 
in these promises, Calvin differentiates between general faith and the 
special "saving faith" which is unto justification. 

"Briefly, he alone is truly a believer who, convinced 
by a firm conviction that God is a kindly and well 
disposed Father towards him, promises himself all things 
on the basis of his generosity; who, relying upon the 
promises of divine benevolence toward h^, lays hold of 
an undoubted expectation of salvation." 

Institutes , III, xi, 7 (LCC/1:733). 

37 Ibid. , p. 733. 

38 „ . , 

For a typical treatment see Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology , 3 
vols., (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), 3:75 ff. 

39 

Institutes , III, ii, 6 (LCC/1:549). 

40 

Institutes, III, ii, 6 (LCC/1: 548). 

^ Institutes , III, ii, 8 (LCC/1:552). 

^Institutes, III, ii, 16 (LCC/1:562). 
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This reliance and laying hold in confidence is the sine qua non of 
saving faith. "No man is a believer, I say, except him who, leaning 
upon the assurance of his salvation confidently triumphs over the devil 
and death. 

What is the passive faith that links us to the righteousness of 
Christ? It is Word conceived knowledge about God's Salvific enterprise; 
heart perceived assent to his eternal promises in Christ; and Spirit led 
appropriation whereby the sinner trusts with confident assurance in the 
Mediator's death. 

To terminate the discussion of the role of faith here would be too 
abrupt, however. Although Calvin (and the Reformers at large, for that 
matter) does define faith in this manner, we must look a bit further in 
order to find the most profound elements of the " sola fide ” doctrine. 
Consider Calvin's metaphor or the empty vessel: if faith is truly 
passive, and is intrinsically powerless, then to end our consideration 
here would be to make much ado about nothing! 

The deepest significance of the " sola fide" comes not in a 
consideration of the nature of faith, or even in its "sola " character. 
Calvin's saving faith finds its most profound essence in its object— 
namely a merciful God and a willing Redeemer. One of the Reformation's 
battle cries was indeed " Sola Fide ," but strictly speaking, the rational 
didactic passages of Calvin's work go beyond this, and teach a doctrine 
of justification by Christ alone . If by the use of the phrase 
justification by faith, we attribute power, or merit to faith, we step 
outside the bounds of Calvin's use of the term. Faith is surely a 
necessary element in the justification of a sinner, yet the 
distinguishing marl^ of true faith is its insistence that it does not, 
and cannot justify. 

The Fruit of Justification 

One might aptly divide the results or fruit ofjustification into 
two broad categories: theological fruit, and the fruit of personal 
piety. In a campaign directed against the common medieval notion that 
God would require believers to render person^ satisfaction for sin 
beyond the work of Christ on their behalf, Calvin posits two 
distinct theological operations upon the justification of the sinner. 
They are the forgiveness of sin, and the believer's reconciliation with 
God. Commenting upon Paul's use of the terra "imputation," Calvin 
remarks that the apostle uses the term interchangeably with both the 
"forgiveness of sin" and the language of "reconciliation with 
God." Calvin wants to assure the believer that when he is justified, 
he can be confident of his forgiveness. In addition, this new forgiven 
status opens a new vista in the relationship between God and believer* 
Now that the believer has been reconciled, he must embark upon an 
entirely new lifestyle — a life of piety. 

4 3 Ibid. » p. 562. 

44 

For a fine treatment of the emptiness of faith, see Paul van 
Buren, Christ in Our Place: The Substitutionary Character of Calvin's 
Doctrine of Reconciliation . (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1957), p. 122 
ff. 


In addition to combating this medieval Roman notion, Calvin is 
forced to assert this upon the increasing dissent of Osiander, who felt 
that forgiveness was a secondary matter. For Calvin, forgiveness was an 
"appendage" of justification. 
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It is interesting that Calvin never calls the Institutes a "sutnma 
theologiae but a summa pietatis. The secret of his mental energy lies 
in his piety^ its product is his theology, which is his piety described 
at length*" Piety is "that reverence joined with love of God which 

the knowledge of his benefits induces. For until men recognize that 
they owe everything to God, that they are nourished by his fatherly 
care, that he is the Author of their every good, that they should se^ 
nothing beyond him —■ they will never yield him willing service." 
For Calvin, justification is unto piety* This devotional/spiritual 
fruit can be seen in a variety of experiences in the life of the 
Christian* 

Among others, Calvin considers holy living, freedom and humility. 
"We are justified for this^ery purpose, that we may afterwards worship 
God in purity of life." Believers are to imitate Christ, living 
holy lives striving for purity. With this new capacity for holiness 
also comes freedom, which consists in three elements. First, the 
Christian is free from the Law. Second, his freedom from the law gives 
him a freedom to obey God, and to obey willingly. Finally, the 
Christian is not bound insofar as things "indifferent" are concerned. 
The indifferent items might include what Calvin calls superstitions: 
the restricted use of meat, the legalistjlg observation of religious 
holidays, the use of clerical vestments, etc. 

Calvin was fond of Augustine's assertion that "if you ask me 
concerning the precepts of the Christian religio^ first, second and 
third, and always, I would answer, 'Humility!'" The doctrine of 
justification by Christ, like the doctrine of predestination, must drive 
the believer to humility. If we are aware of our depravity, have sought 
mercy in the Redeemer, and have come before God with our "empty vessel" 
of faith, our life of humility has begun. Calvin's doctrine of " sola 
fide ," (or " sola Christi" )and his subsequent wrestling with a believer's 
good works demand both initial and continuing humility. 

The Works of Faith 

It is highly unfortunate that over the four centuries since the 
Reformation so many enthusiastic adherents of the Reformation doctrine 
of justification have too often summarized the justification debate as 
follows: " Roman Catholics believe in justification by works alone, but 
we Protestants affirm justification by faith alone." Statements such as 
these are too often fraught with uncharitable anti-papal bombast. What 
is worse, from a theological and historical perspective, such statements 
are patently false. Rome did not remove faith from her justification 
scheme. Neither did the Reformers remove any consideration of good 
works from the Protestant doctrine. 
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Introduction to the Library of Christian Classics Edition of tl 
Institutes , Vol. 1, p. li. 
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Institutes , I, ii, 1 (LCC/1:41). 

49 

Romans Comm., p. 121. 

" ^Institutes , III, xix, 1 through 8 (LCC/1:833 ff.). 

5 institutes, II,ii, 11 (LCC/1: 268-9). 
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As an introduction to Calvin's handling of the problem of the good 
works of ^§2 believer, we introduce the following graphic 
representation. To our knowledge, Calvin was not in the habit of using 
these "soteriological equations!" Nonetheless his literary work does 
contain the ideas which the following diagram represents. 

Contrary to the ill-informed Protestant mentioned above, we pose 
the following schematic of the Roman doctrine of justification. 

Faith + Works — Justification 

Now the Reformers, while generally agreed upon the imputative/ 
forensic character of justification, were divided upon other doctrinal 
points which touched upon justification theory. Some of the left-wing 
Anabaptists, in their denial of Roman works righteousness, swung into a 
rather blatant Antinomian stance. They held works as not only 
ineffective in producing justification, but, strictly speaking, as 
unnecessary whatsoever. Graphically, they would look like this: 

Faith — Justification 

Thus Calvin was faced with the following situation: Contrary to 
Rome, he denied that "works" belong on the left side of the equation. 
However, in hot opposition to the Antinomian party, he was convinced 
that the "equation" must necessarily include all three of these 
variables (namely Faith and Works and Justification). 

"For we dream neither of a faith devoid of good works 
nor of a justification that stands without them. This 
alone is of importance: having admitted that faith and 
good works must cleave together^e still lodge justifi¬ 
cation in faith, not in works." 

We submit that Calvin proposes this simple solution which keeps him 
free of either of the two extremes: 

Faith — Justification + Works 

Thus Calvin asserts that faith alone is the instrument of justification, 
and yet that works are necessary within the justification scheme -- but 
not as "justifiers." Let us look at a few citations from Calvin. 
First, his contention that works are necessary: 

"We, indeed, allow that works are required for righteous¬ 
ness: we only take away from them the power of conferring 
righteousness, because they cannot stand before the tribunal 
of God." 54 
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John H. Gerstner, The Gospel According to Rome . 
Baker, 1960), p. 4. 

~ ^Insititutes , III, xiv, 1 (LCC/1:798). 
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James Comm., (Owen edition), p. 317. 
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Reformed orthodox theologians have often used this phrase in an 
attempt to capture Calvin*s distinction: "Justification by faith alone, 
but not by faith that is alone." Indeed, Calvin himself comes close to 
this expression, and adds to it a helpful metaphor: 


"It is therefore faith alone which justifies, and yet 
the faith which justifies is not alone: just as it 
is the heat alone of the sun which warms the earth, 
and yet in the sun it is not a^gne, because it is con¬ 
stantly conjoined with light." 

Certainly the most difficult New Testament passage with which the 
Protestants had to contend was James 2:18ff. Calvin seeks to present a 
unified biblical theology of justification, and is thus very concerned 
ta keep Paul and James on the same side of the argument. 

"If you would make James agree with the rest of 
Scripture and with himself, you must understand 
the word justify in another sense than Paul takes 
it. For we are said by Paul to be justified when 
the memory of our unrighteousness has been wiped 
out and we are accounted righteous... To sum up 
he (James) is not discussing in what manner we are 
justified, but demanding of believers a righteous¬ 
ness fruitful in good works. As Paul contends 
that we are justified apart from the help of works, 
so James does not allow^ghose who lack good works to 
be reckoned righteous." 

Thus works are the fruit of faith. Just as a good tree is bound to 
bring forth good fruit, so too, a good, or true faith will necessarily 
bring forth works. Hence the relationship of faith and works is one of 
cause and effect. 

At this point Calvin, in the minds of some, places himself upon the 
horns of a dilemma of his own making. He affirms the necessity of good 
works, but denies them any efficacy insofar as justification is 
concerned. His opponents pressed Calvin to address a crucial question at 
this point: In what sense is the Lord pleased with the good works of the 
regenerate? Calvin*s handling of this matter represents a brilliant 
stroke in this justification theory — for here is his doctrine of 
"double justification." 

Calvin realizes that before a holy God, even the works of the 
redeemed are imperfect or "blemished." If a person were held to be 
justified it is still conceivable that his works would be sinful. 
Therefore he posits the idea that God not only covers the person with 
the righteousness of Christ, but also his post-conversion works, which 
may well be unacceptable to God. This double aspect of justification 
focuses the righteousness of Christ upon two distinct recipients; the 
sinner himself, and also his works. This "justification of the 
justified" — in other words, the justification of the believer’s works, 
is clearly posited by Calvin in a number of places. 


John Calvin, 
Calvin’s Tracts, 3 
1851), 3:152. 


The Council of Trent and its Antidote , as found in 
vols•, (Edinburgh: Calvin Translation Society, 
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"For those who are already clothed with the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ have God favorabjL^ disposed not only to 
them, but also to their works." 

"In short, I affirm that not by our own merit, but 
by faith alone, both our person and our works are 
justified; and that the justification of works de¬ 
pends on the justification of the person, as the 
effect of the cause." 

We have seen that Calvin opposes the abuse of works within 
justification theory in two distinct ways: Works must never be 
considered capable of imparting righteousness, and good works must 
become an everyday concern of the believer's striving for holiness. The 
Swiss Reformer understands the sinner as being justified from the peril 
of evil works, to_ the privilege of performing works which have been 
justified by the righteousness of Christ. 


The Relationship between Justification and 
Sanctification in Calvin's Thought 

We have suggested that several doctrines serve as the foundation of 
justification in Calvin's theology. Let us return to this "structural" 
aspect of his systematic. His doctrine of justification is carefully 
placed alongside another doctrine — it stands in close proximity and in 
immediate connection with the doctrine of sanctification. As we have 
seen above, Calvin is concerned to protect the necessity of works. In 
addition to this somewhat existential thrust, however, he wants to 
assert a theological coupling of justification and sanctification. In 
effect, Calvin teaches that you cannot have one without the other. 
Speaking of the righteousness of Christ, he says, 

"...you could not grasp this without at the same time 
grasping sanctification also. For he (Christ) 'is given 
unto us for righteousness, wisdom, sanctification and 
redemption' (I Cor. 1:30). Therefore Christ justifies 
no one whom he does not at the same time sanctify. These 
benefits are joi^d together by an everlasting and indis¬ 
soluble bond..." 

It would be a great mistake to identify or equate the doctrines, 
however. For while they are 

"constantly conjoined and cohere.•• it is erroneously in¬ 
ferred that they are one and the same. For example — the 

" ^Institutes , III, xvii, 12. See also Romans Comm , p. 79 ff. 

“^Romans Coaim., p. 87. 

58 

Antidote , p. 128. 

59 Institutes, III, svi, 1 (LCC/1:798). 
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light of the sun, though ever accompanied with heat, is not 
to be considered heat. The sun, by its heat quickens and 
fructifies the earth and, by its beams brightens and illumi¬ 
nates it« Here is a mutual and indivisible connection. Yet 
reason itself forbidg^us to transfer the peculiar qualities 
of one to the other. 

Calvin realized that in our identification with Christ, we actually 
receive more than his righteousness — we also receive his holiness. 
This question of holiness (considered here apart from Calvin’s doctrine 
of works per se) leads Calvin to the question of "growth in grace" and 
ultimately, to the question of perfection. In common with Luther, 
Calvin affirmed the " simul Justus et peccator " description of the life 
of the believer. But this is not to say that the believer is always 
part Christian and part non-Christian! No, the believer is covered by 
the righteousness of Christ perfectly , and yet the believer shall always 
sin. Neither would Calvin "so strictly demand evangelical perfection 
that (|ig) would not acknowledge as a Christian one who has not attained 
to it." The Reformer admits that if he were to make such a demand,: no 
one could be found who would qualify! 

Actual perfection stands as a reality — but only in ' the 
eschatological future. Nonetheless there is growth in grace. However, 
due to individuals’ habitual moral weaknesses, Calvin counsels everyone 
to "proceed according to our small ability and prosecute the journey we 
have heeun*"63 

Pierre Marcel has ably compared the relationship between 
justification and sanctification in Calvin’s thought. We include a 

bare summary of his analysis here, in order to outline the depth, 
sensitivity and systematic precision of Calvin’s work. Consider these 
facts: 1) According to Calvin’s logical and temporal order, 

justification precedes sanctification. 2) Justification is an external 
change, taking place outside the sinner in a juridical, forensic act. 
Sanctification, on the other hand, is internal, taking place in the 
inmost recesses of the heart. 3) Justification takes place once, while 
sanctification is an ongoing process which finds its completion only in 
eschatological dimensions. 4) Both justification and sactification have 
the same means of application, the same formal cause, namely faith. 
"The teaching of Calvin that justification and sanctification are two 
aspects of the same process in our lives, and yet are not to be 
confused, has nothing at all to do with his gift for dialectics, as has 
been supposed; rather it is deeply grounded in the facts of spiritual 
experience. It is an indicator gjiat in his theology he is concerned to 
exalt the Mediator Jesus Christ." 

60 

Antidote , p. 115. 

61 

Institutes , III, xi, 6 (LCC/1:732). 

6 9 

Institutes , III, vii, 5 (LCC/1:688) 

6 3 Ibid. , p. 688. 
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Pierre Marcel, "The Relation Between Justification and 
Sanctification in Calvin's Thought,” The Evangelical Quarterly, 27 
(1955) 133 ff. 
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We have viewed John Calvin’s relationship to the doctrine of 
Justification from several perspectives: in contrast to his medieval 
Sitz im Leben via Augustine, Aquinas and Lombard; over against the 
Tridentine declarations of counter-reformation orhtodoxy; and from 
within his own developed Reformation systematic. The Swiss Reformer 
places the doctrine in the "essentials" category, and stands united with 
both Luther and the Reformation at large in his affirmation of sola 
fide , and a resoundingly forensic, imputative, synthetic land works¬ 
enabling conception of Justification. Taking these factors into 
consideration, then, Calvin ably affirms in both theology and practice, 
his conviction that Justification is indeed the main hinge upon which 
all religion swings. 


^Wilhelm Niesel, The Theology of Calvin . (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1965), p. 138-9. 
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Let Me Be a Man or The Response of Graeco-Roman Woman 
to the Gospel of Christ 

Candace Waldron-Stains 

Ms. Waldron-Stains graduated from Nyack College in 1975 with a major in 
psychology. After two years in human services, she came to Gordon-Conwell 
where she has concentrated her studies in women's history. She has 
taught Leadership seminars for local community colleges and a course on 
women and religion for the North Shore Women's School, counseled at the 
women's counseling center in Salem for two years, and is presently the 
Parish Assistant at St. Peter's Episcopal Church in Beverly and the 
Administrative Coordinator of the Women in Crisis Committee 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts. 

In the following article, Ms. Waldron-Stains has drawn from an 
extensive corpus of original sources to present a thought provoking 
study. One may well disagree at times, but only duly with 
as careful work as she has here presented. 
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The existence of polarity within the creation has posed problems 
for human thought throughout history. Humanity has been unable to 
accept diversity and ambiguity in its conceptualization of reality and 
rather than accept the tensions that exist between seeming opposites 
such as mind/body, spirit/flesh, reason/intuition and male/female, 
philosophy and theology have sought to overcome dualism by elevating one 
aspect of reality as good and normative while devaluing or denying its 
opposite as evil and sinful. The result is the creation of a hierarchy 
where body, flesh, intuition and femaleness are placed under the 
authority of mind, spirit, reason and maleness. The latter seek to 
gain victory over the former and former are acceptable only as they 
become identical to the latter. The female therefore becomes the symbol 
for fallenness and evil while the male becomes the symbol for 
righteousness and purity. The most extreme example of this is the 
concept that the female must become male in order to be made perfect, 
and this belief was present within Hellenistic Judaism, Gnosticism and 
other heterodox groups and, to some extent, the church fathers as well. 

It was evident in two forms, both of which had as their goal the 
unification of opposites, not only between male and female but of all 
that these distinctions symbolized. First, there was th^ concept of the 
hominization of women and second, their andronization. Hominization 
is the belief that men and women are equally human and that while we 
exist as two distinct beings in this life, sexual differentiation will 
be overcome for both in an androgynous union in the life to come. 
Andronization is the position which explicitly States that women alone 
must overcome their sexuality and become like man in order to be saved. 
While these two approaches seem, at the outset, to be fundamentally 
different, a closer examination belies this initial impression. Since 
there is an identification between what is "human" and what is "male" 
and historically that which has characterized humanness has been 
exclusively the domain of the male (reason, dominion, vocation, etc.) 
hominization comes very close, in practice, to andronization. Many of 
the Stoics, Cynics and church fathers held to a position of hominization 
while Philo and many of the Gnostics believed, at least metaphorically 
and in some instances explicitly, in the andronization of women. 

Both views are related to an understanding of the female as 
symbolic of body and matter and therefore sin and evil. 

If woman was essentially body and had 
sensual and depraved characteristics of 
mind, then it followed (according to a 
dualistic view of redemption) that either 
she was irredeemable or else she was re¬ 
deemed only by trascending the female ^ 
nature and being trasforraed into a male. 


^George Tavard, Woman in Christian Tradition (London/Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1973), p. 63. 

^Ibid ., pp. 62-64. 

3 

Rosemary Radford Rutether, "Misogynism and Virginal Feminism 
in the Fathers of the Church" in Religion and Sexism , ed. Rosemary 
Radford Ruether (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1974), p. 160. 
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— since maleness was equivalent to spirituality, reason and virtue. 
Those groups who believed in andronization tended to encourage the 
transformation of a woman’s outward appearance in conformity with man’s 
and to emphasize the obliteration of femaleness along with gender- 
identified roles in the immediate present. They also believed that 
women would become males in the resurrection. Those groups who held to 
hominization focused on the inward, spiritual character of women and the 
cultivation of "manly" attributes. Since maleness equalled humanness, 
femaleness was seen as something less than human. Furthermore, it was 
often viewed as only a temporary physical necessity solely for 
procreation. Therefore within the Christian setting the best symbol for 
victory over femaleness was virginity. This view was also more future- 
oriented, believing that the opposition between male/female would not be 
entirely overcome until the eschaton and that women would be resurrected 
in their female bodies. 

This paper will explore the treatment of this dualism between 
male/female in Graeco-Roman pagan thinking, Hellenistic Judaism, some 
apocryphal and Gnostic texts as well as several early church fathers. 
All of this evidence will be brought to bear on the practice of the 
early church regarding the differences between men and women, looking 
specifically at Paul’s words in I Cor. 11:2-16. I will examine texts 
that deal with the external appearance and the spiritual nature of both 
men and women. 


Graeco-Roman Culture 

The Stoics (founded c. 310 B.C. and existing until c. 200 A.D.) 
believed in the hominization of women but unlike the church fathers, 
this did not lead to asceticism and internal, spiritual transformation 
but was symbolized by outward appearance in a way similar to Gnosticism. 
However, the belief that women must become like men is not the central 
theme as it is in some Gnostic texts. Rather^ Stoicism held the view 
that women and men were fundamentally equal and this equality was 
best symbolized by the elevation of the woman to the same status as the 
man. Of Zeno’s (c. 335-263 B.C.) Republic one reads: "Further, he bids 
men and ^omen wear the same dress and keep no part of the body entirely 
covered." 

Like the Stoics, the Cynics (founded c. 400 B.C. and existing until 
c. 200 A.D.) symbolized this equality between men and women by 

advocating identical clothing. Hipparchia rejected wealthy suitors and 
became the wife of Crates the Cynic (c. 365-285 B.C.), "... and adopting 
the same dress, went about with her ^usband and lived with him in public 
and went out to dinners with him." Furthermore, she knew philosophy 
and was able to debate with men. Hence, her similar dress became in a 
sense, the outward sign of her equal intellectual abilities. One of 
Lucian’s (c. 120-180 A.D.) female characters is described as "a woman 

4 

Wayne A. Meeks, "The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a 
Symbol in Earliest Christianity," in History of Religions, February 
1974, pp. 170-71. 

^Diogenes Laertius 7.33 (LCL, Vol. 2, p. 145). 

^Diogenes Laertius 6.97 (LCL, Vol. 2, p. 101). 
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with her hair closely clipped in the Spartan style, boyish-looking and 
quite masculine." Although there is no explicit statement of what this 
indicates, the implication is that short hair on women was unusual 
except perhaps in Sparta, where physical strength and athletic ability 
were encouraged. 

Men and women were not, however seen as being identical in Graeco- 
Roman culture. Nature had endowed them with obvious physical 
differences and these were not to be obliterated. The literature seems 
to indicate that it was debasing for a man to adopt the appearance of a 
woman while it was a sign of independence and liberation for a woman to 
dress like a man. Epictetus (c. 55-135 A.D.), a Stoic philosopher, 
asks, "Are you a man^or a woman? — A man. — Very well then, adorn a 
man and not a woman." And of men who pluck out their hair he says: 

"I will show you a man who wishes to be 
a woman rather than a man." What a dread¬ 
ful spectacle! Man, what reason have you 
to complain against your nature? Because 
it brought you into the world as a man? 

What then? Ought it to have brought all persons 
into the world as women? Make a clean sweep 
of the whole matter; eradicate your --what shall 
I call it? — the cause of your hairiness; make 
yourself a woman all over, so as not to ^ 
deceive us, not half-man and half-woman. 

Epictetus believed that a man’s hairiness and a woman’s soft voice were 
signs of natural distinctions between male and female. "Wherefore, we 
ought to preserve the signs which God has given; we ought not to throw 
them away, we ought not, so far as in us ljgs, to confuse the sexes 
which have been distinguished in this fashion." 

Lucian tells the story of a lesbian who shaves her head to 
symbolize the fact that she had the mind of a man (i.e., a human being 
and not a woman) even without the body of a man. 

Eventually Megilla,.•• pulled off her wig, which was 
very realistic and fitted very closely, and revealed 
the skin of her head which was shaved close, just as 
on the most energetic of athletes... She said, "Leana, 
have you ever seen such a good looking young fellow?" 

"I don't see one here, Megilla," said 1. "Don't make 
a woman out of me," said she. "I’m all man... I was born 
a woman like the rest of you, but I hayj the mind and the 
desires and everything else of a man." 

^Lucian, Fugitivi 27 (LCL, Vol. V, p. 85). 

^Epictetus, Discourses 3.1.2/ ^LUL, vox. z, p. io;. 

^Epictetus, Discourses , 3.1.28-30 (LCL, Vol. 2, pp. 15-17). 

^Epictetus, Discourses , 1.16.9-14 (LCL, Vol. 1, p.lll). 

^Lucian, Dia. Mere. (LCL, Vol. 7, p. 383). 
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There is not the polemic against women dressing like men or 
behaving like men that there is against men adorning themselves like 
women and the reason for this seems to be that it is a step up the 
social hierarchy for women to aspire to masculinity while it is a step 
down for men to aspire to femininity. 


Hellenistic Judaism 


Philo (c. 30 B.C.-45 A.D.) is an important spokesperson for 

Hellenistic- Judaism since his influence was felt both in orthodox 
Christianity as well as in gnostic circles. Philo uses male/female 
terminology to refer metaphorically to the duality in creation. The 
goal for all of creation is to overcome this duality and to become one. 
Becoming one is equal to becoming male since the male represents the 
spiritual, rational and higher-nature while the female represents the 
body, the sense-perceptible world and therefore, the lower nature. 
Female refers to matter while male refers to ^e asexual realm of nous . 
Logos and God. God himself is therefore male. 

There is in the soul a male and female element just 
as there is in families, the male corresponding to the 
men, the female to the women. The male soul assigns it¬ 
self to God alone as the Father and Maker of the universe 
and the cause of all things. The female clings to all 
that is born and perishes; it stretches out its fa¬ 
culties like a hand to catch blindly at what comes in 
its way, and gives the clasp of friendship to the ^ 

world of created things.•• instead of to the divine order. 

Hence the female is fundamentally evil and should therefore be overcome 
and annihilated. 


For progress is indeed nothing else than the giving up 
of the female gender by changing into the male, since 
the female gender is material, passive, corporeal and 
sense-perceptible while the male is active, rational, 
incorporeal and more akin to mind and thought. 

When the soul is about to wash off and cleanse its 
sin, man should join with man, (that is) the sover¬ 
eign mind like a father should join with its parti¬ 
cular thoughts as with its songs, but (not join) any 
of the female sex, (that is) what belongs to sense.•• 
then it is proper for it to bring together those 


12 

Richard A. Baer, Jr. Philo 1 s Use of the Categories Male and 
Female (Leiden: Brill, 1970), pp. 48-49. "For pre-eminence always 

pertains to the masculine, and the feminine always comes short of and is 
lesser than it." Philo, De Fuga et Inventione 51 (LCL, Vol. 5, p. 37). 

13 Philo, De. Spec. Leg, 111:178 (LCL, Vol. 7, p. 587). 

14 

Philo, Ques. Exod. 1:8 (LCL, Vol. 2 supple., pp.15-16. 
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(elements) which have been divided and separated, 
not that the masculine thoughts may be made womanish 
and relaxed by softness, but that the female element, 
the senses, may be made manly by following masculine 
thoughts*•• that it may perceive things with wis^gm, 
prudence, justice, courage, in sum, with virtue. 

Therefore the progress of the soul towards God "can be described in 
terms of £|ie female becoming male or in terms of changing from duality 
to unity," In this sense maleness is not that which stands in 
opposition to femaleness in the male/feraale polarity but it is that 
which fully transcends all polarities including male/female dualism* 
Hence in Philo's system, we are all female in relationship to God since 
femaleness is synonymous wjL^h transgression, depravity, lifelessness, 
enslavement, darkness, etc. "Again, the spiritual offspring of the 
unjust is never in any case male: the offspring of men wh<j>ge thoughts 
are unmanly, nerveless and emasculate by nature are female*" 

Philo is not referring to real live females here but is using the 
male/female distinction metaphorically. It is not, however, accidental 
that the female symbolizes spiritual death while the male, spiritual 
life. Such an image says a great deal about how Philo, along with his 
Hellenistic Jewish contemporaries, viewed real women. 

That maleness refers to a state beyond sexuality can^e seen by the 
fact that to become male is the same as to become virgin. 

For the union of human beings that is made for 
the procreation of children, turns virgins into 
women. But when God begins to consort with the 
soul. He makes what before was a woman into a 
virgin again, for He takes away the degenerate and 
emasculate passions which unmanned it and plants^Q 
instead the native growth of unpolluted virtues. 

In this statement, Philo shifts from a statement about physical reality 
to an interpretation of spiritual reality. To become male, in Philo's 
thought, means to become disciplined, and seek G^cjl energetically and to 
relinquish cowardice, passivity and weakness. In contrast to his 

Graeco-Roman context, Philo advocates the unification of the opposition 
between male and female by focusing his attention on spiritual as 
opposed to physical attributes of maleness and femaleness; by speaking 
of the distinctions metaphorically; and by heightening the differences 

^Philo, Ques. Gen. 11:49 (LCL, Vol. 1 supple., pp. 130-31). 
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Baer, p. 51. 

^ Ibid. , p. 42. 
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Philo, De Gij* 4 (LCL, Vol. 2, pp. 447-48). 
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Baer, p. 51. 
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4 Philo, De Cher. 50 (LCL, Vol. 2, p. 39). 
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Baer, p. 54. 
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rather than the similarities between male and female. Hence, the ideal 
was to overcome femaleness with maleness in a figurative sense. Philo’s 
views were later adopted and embellished by the Gnostics as well as 
Christian ascetics. 

Before examining gnostic views on this topic an obscure text, most 
likely from Hellenistic Judaism, must be mentioned briefly. This is the 
story of Joseph aj^cJ Asenath. Asenath was an Egyptian maiden who 
"scorned every man" until seeing Joseph at which point she prayed to 
God; "Lord my God, deliver me from my many ignorances, and^^orgive me 
for that, being a virgin and unknowing, I have gone astray." After a 
period of prayer an angel of the Lord appeared to her and said: "Take 
now the mantle from thine head, for £]jat thou art today a pure virgin 
and thine head is as of a young man." This phrase is as unclear as 
it is fascinating. The story is of a woman who repents of her virginity, 
who majjries, and subsequently engages in sexual intercourse with 
Joseph. There is evidence of a gnostic-type spiritualization when 
Joseph kisses Asenath three times imparting to her first the spirit of 
life,^second, the spirit of wisdom and third, the spirit of 
truth z but there is not the asceticism common to gnosticism. Asenath 1 s 
head is as a young man’s not, apparently because of her virginity, as in 
Philo’s view, since it is her very virginity which the angel encourages 
her to give up. Rather, it would appear that Asenath is as a young man 
because of her new insight (gnosis?) and subsequent relinquishment of 
virginity. In either case however, Asenath’s "maleness" carries with it 
the right to remove her veil — the sign of femaleness. This story is 
important in that it brings together the spiritual attributes of 
maleness with the external symbolization of this new identity. 

Gnosticism 

■ • ■ \ 

Gnosticism assumed that the material order of creation mandated: 1) 
sexual differentiation ttie sexua ^- subordination of women based 
on sexual distinction. The gnostics, however, believed that this 
natural order had been dissolved and that the transcendence of gender- 
identified roles was not only a characteristic of the eschaton but that 
it was immediately normative for life on earth. 


22 

Joseph and Asenath; The Confessions and Prayer of Asenath, 
Daughter of Pentephres the Priest , translated by E.W. Brooks in 
Translations of Early Documents , Series II: Hellenistic-Jewish Texts, 7 
(London: SPCK, 1918), 2, p. 22. 

2 3 Ibid. , 13, p. 43. 

2 4 Ibid. , 15, p. 47. 

2 5 Ibid. , 21, p. 62. 

2 6 Ibid. , 19, p. 59. 
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Rosemary Radford Ruether, "The Subordination and Liberation 
of Women in Christian Theology," Soundings , Summer 1978, p. 174. 
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Fiorenza sees two streams of thought in gnostic thinking on the 
matter of male/female polarity. There were some gnostics who held to a 
moderate dualism and for them salvation meant the reunification of the 
male and female principle to an androgynous, asexual unity. For others, 
which were more radically dualistic, salvati^g required the annihilation 
of the female or "feminine principle." Hence, she sees both 

hominization as well as andronization within gnosticism. For both, "the 
categories ’female and male,’ therefore, do not so much characterize 
actual wom^g or men as denote opposite types of dualistic 
principles." Just as in Philo, the female principle is secondary 

because it represents "the parj^of the divine that became involved in 
the created world and history," and, also reminiscent of Philo, all 
gnostics understand themselves as female prior to salvation. 

The following are some examples of moderate dualism and the 
hominization of the female in overcoming this polarity. 

When Eve was in Adam, there was no death; 
but when she was separated form him death 
came into being. Again, if [she] go in, 
and he take [l^r] to himself, death will no 
longer exist. 

If the woman had not separated from the man, 
she would not die with the man. His separa¬ 
tion became the beginning of death. Because 
of this Christ came, in order that he might 
remove the separation which was from the 
beginning and again unite the two; and that 
he might give life to thosg^who died in the 
separation and unite them. 

The union is in this world man and woman, the 
place of the power and the weakness. In 
the aeon the form of the union indifferent, 
but we call them by these names. 

no 

°Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, "Word, Spirit and Power: 
Women in Early Christian Communities," in Women of Spirit , eds. Rosemary 
Radford Ruether and Eleanor McLaughlin (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1979), p. 50. 

oq 

Ibid. , p. 45. 

3 °Ibid. , p. 50. 

31 Ibid. , p. 51. 

3 ^The Gospel of Philip , 71, translated by R. McL. Wilson 
(London: Mowbray, 1962), p. 44. 

3 3 Ibid. , p. 46. 

3 ^Ibid., p. 52. 
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The unification of the opposite sexes into one androgynous ideal served 
as an important symbol of salvation for the Gnostics* "This kind of 
unity looks back to the first creation story in Genesis, where ’man 1 is 
male and female.•• The state of creation is to be reached 

through spiritual union." Therefore men are not to be men and women 

not to be women since both will be changed in the future and that future 
hope can be fully realized in the present. 

Those gnostic texts which exhibit radical dualism and the 
andronization of women are perhaps better known: 

Simon Peter said to them: "Let Mary go out 
from among us, because women are not worthy 
of the Life." Jesus said, "See, I shall 
lead her, so that I will make her male, 
that she too may become a living spirit, 
resembling you males. For every woman who 
makes herse^ male will enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven." 


...in the Gospel of the Egyptians... 
they say: the Savior himself said, "I am 
come to undo the works of the female," by 
female mea^ng lust, and by the works birth 
and decay. 

The female element, changed into males, 
enter in conjunction with the Angels and 
enter the Pleroma. For this reason it is 
said that woman becomes man and t^jgt the 
Church here below becomes Angels. 


And in the words of Mary Magdalene herself: 

Weep not, be not sorrowful, neither be ye 
undecided, for his grace will be with you 
all and will protect you. Let us rather 
praise his greatness, for he t^th made us 
ready, and made us to be men. 


35 

Robert M. Grant, The Secret Sayings of Jesus (New York: 
Doubleday, 1960), p. 144. 
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Gospel of Thomas log. 114 (Hennecke and Schneemelcher, Vol. 

1, p. 299). 
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Clement of Alexandria, Strom. III.63 (cited in Hennecke and 
Schneemelcher, Vol. 1, pp. 166-67). 
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Clement of Alexandria, Excerpts ex Theodoto , 22 (cited in 
Tavard, p. 63). 

39 Gospel According t<3 Mary (Hennecke and Schneemelcher, Vol. 
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Early Church 

The influence of gnosticism and the Hellenistic Judaism of Philo 
was present in the early church and is evident in various apocryphal and 
early Christian documents which treat male/female relationships. In the 
apocryphal Acts of Paul , Thecla attempts to overcome her sex in order to 
preach the gospel: 

And Thecla said to Paul: "I will cut my 
hair short and follow thee wherever thou 
goest." But he said: "The season^js 
unfavorable, and thou art comely." 

So she took young men and maidservants and 
girded herself, and sewed her mantle 
into a cloak after the fashion of men 
and went off to Myra, and found Paul speaking 
the word of God and went to him. ...But 
Paul said [to her]: "Go and teach the Word 
of God." 1 

Thus, Thecla receives the great commission only after she has clothed 
herself like a man. Though Paul did not allow her to cut her hair, she 
apparently no longer veiled her head since she sewed her mantle (or 
covering) into a cloak. Once again a woman’s spiritual call is related 
to her physical attire, just as in the story of Joseph and Asenath. Her 
spiritual maleness is therefore symbolized by external appearance in the 
form of male clothing. 

In the Passion of Perpetua and Felicitatis , Perpetua has the 
following vision: 

There came also to me comely young men as 
my assistants and helpers. And I was 
smoothed down and changed my sex. And they 
began to rub m^with oil, as is customary 
for a contest. 

This is reminiscent both of the Graeco-Roman texts which dealt with the 
masculinity of women in athletic competition as well as the metaphorical 
victory of male power and courage over female weakness in Philo. 

Philo’s thought is also evident in the Pseudo-Clementines: 


40 

Acts of Paul , 25 (Hennecke and Schneemelcher, Vol. 2, p. 
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Acts of Paul, 40 (Hennecke and Schneemelcher, Vol. 2, p. 
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For since the present is womanly and like 
a mother gives birth to children, but the 
future, manly time on the other hand takes 
up its children in the manner of a father, 
therefore there come first the prophets of 
this world (who prophesy falsely, and) 
those who have the knowledge of eternal 
things follow them became they are the 
sons of the coming age. 

The Gnostic unity between male and female in the form of hominization is 
reflected in Second Clement: 

For when the Lord himself was asked by some¬ 
one when his Kingdom would come, he said: 

"When the two shall be one, and the outside 
as the inside, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female." ...And by "the 
male with the female neither male nor female" 
he means this, that when a brother sees a 
sister he should have no thought o^her 
as female, nor she of him as male. 

This unity between male and female is characterized by transcending 
human sexuality. Abstinence and virginity therefore become the norm. 

In the Shepherd of Hermas , one reads of the vision of the seven 
women: 


The second with the girdle, who looks like 
a man, is called continence. ...Whoever 
follows her will be happy in his life, 
because he will abstain from all evil deeds 
...[thus] he will inherit eternal life.45 

It is significant that Continence herself is represented by a woman who 
looks like a man. This symbolizes the fact that she has overcome her 
own bodily desires and thus, her very sexuality. 


/ 'l 

J The Pseudo-Clementines , Horn II: 15.3 (Hennecke and 

Schneelmelcher, Vol. 2, p. 545). 

^Second Clement 12:2, 5 ( The Apostolic Fathers , LCL, Vol. 1, 
pp. 147-49). 

^ Shepherd of Hermas 3.8.4 ( The Fathers of the Church , Vol. 1, 
pp. 248-49). 
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New Testament Christianity 

It is evident that the unification of male and female was a theme 
in Hellenistic Judaism as well as heterodox Christianity but was it a 
theme in the churches of the New Testament? Christian groups thought of 
themselves as a new genus of humanity — a restored humanity and 
Paul’s statement in Gal. 3:28 suggests that the experience of Christ’s 
grace somehow reverses the distinctions that exist between male and 
female. Paul uses the symbol of clothing to make his point concerning 
"the new person" (Col. 3:10, Eph. 4:24), and we know that in some cults 
"the exchange of sexual roles, by ritual transvestism, for example, was 
an important symbol for the disr^tion of ordinary life’s categories in 
the experience of initiation." It is possible, therefore, that a 

misunderstanding of Paul’s teaching on this subject along with cultural 
influences which sought to overcome male/female distinctions created the 
context for Paul’s statements in 1 Cor. 11:2-16. 

The believers at Corinth saw themselves as "already rich" (1 Cor. 
4:8). They had an over-realized eschatology and began acting as though 
the eschaton had arrived. Paul’s main point in this text is that women 
should not pray and prophesy publicly with their heads uncovered. The 
Corinthian view was that women should pray and prophesy with uncovered 
heads. The basis for this belief may well have been the denial of 
distinction between men and women and the reunification of male and 
female with the result that the female becomes like the male, removing 
the symbol of her femaleness (her veil) as a mark of her new status. 

The removal of the veil had eschatological significance for married 
Jewish women since it marked the time of the Messianic wedding feast 
when every prophetess, as a bride of Christ, removed her veil and^gr let 
down her hair just as Jewish brides did on their wedding day. It 

may also have been interpreted as a denial of the marriage vow since 
long, uncovered, loose hair was a sign of a bride's virginity while 
veiled jj^ir was a sign that a married woman belonged to her 
husband. Even those of Greek background required that in some cases 

"women who took part in processions in honor of the god should do so 
with loose hair and with no sign that they belonged to a^g man. 
Belonging to god was superior to belonging to a husband," and 
belonging to both was a new development for Paul’s contemporaries. 
Therefore, when a married woman removed her veil in public, she made a 
statement of independence by denying her vow of subordination in 
marriage and hence, vio^ting her husband’s rights over her by 
reclaiming her virginity. In verses 3-11 Paul affirms not only the 
matrimonial order as it was understood in his day but a married woman’s 
right to religious participation. 

47 Ibid. , p. 170. 

48 

Abel Isaksson, Marriage and Ministry in the New Temple , 
trans. Neil Torakinson (Copenhagen: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1965), p. 169. See 
also M. Ket. 2.1. 

^Ibid. , p. 163. 

5 0 Ibid. t p. 182. 
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The motivation for the removal of the veil wa^ not f eraa l e 
emancipation but "intense eschatological expectancy." Paul is 
concerned to counter the behavior because he opposes the theological 
assumptions upon which it is based. The eschatological significance of 
removing the veil may have included, for the Corinthians, reference to a 
sexless, angelic-like existence to be attained in the future but 
symbolized and lived out in the present. We have already seen in Philo 
and heterodox Christianity that the aspiration to become male meant to 
become virgin and there is evidence that the Corinthian believers were 
concerned with the role of virgins. Paul himself commends both males 
and females who decide to remain unmarried, yet he is careful to state 
that marriage is no sin (1 Cor.7:28) — the implication being that there 
were those in Corinth who believed and taught that marriage was sinful 
(1 Cor. 7:25-38). The best interpretation of 1 Cor. 7:36-38 is that it 
is a reference to a man and celibate spiritual partner (not his 
betrothed or his daughter, two other popular interpretations). Hence, 
this supports the view that some Christians at Corinth were avoiding 
sexual relationships for reasons related to their eschatological 
beliefs. 

The blurring of the distinctions between male and female based on a 
heightened eschatology would also lead to a breakdown of certain sexual 
taboos since the body is seen as insignificant, already perfected and 
spiritualized, and therefore what is done with the body is irrelevant to 
the soul. Paul spent a considerable amount of time delineating 
appropriate sexual behavior for this reason in this letter to Corinth. 
For him, the way in which a man or a woman used his or her body was far 
from being an unimportant matter since one’s body and outward conduct is 
intimately connected to one’s spirituality and inward faith. Hence, the 
way in ^ich men and women wore their hair was a sign of what they 
believed. In this case, to take off one’s veil was to make a 
statement about eschatology, body-soul dualism, and the male-female 
relationship. 

The debate as to whether Paul was referring to a veil or long hair 
as the covering is insignificant today. More than likely women of that 
period put their long hair up on thei^heads and secured it with some 
sort of covering such as a band or net. At any rate, Paul’s concern 
is that man and women wear their hair differently since men and women 
are different. For him, males and females differ in ways that are 
fundamental to their being and this difference cannot and should not be 
denied by obliterating appropriate outward symbols. Both sexes have an 
integrity of their own without attempting to become like the other. 
Hence, Paul had great theological difficulty with a view that called 
women to become like man, i.e., to remove their veils. This was 
tantamount to shaving their heads or cutting their hair (vs. 5-6), 
practices which, as we have seen, occurred within certain circles as a 
symbol of the female becoming male. 

Furthermore, he is as concerned that women have a covering on their 
heads as he is that men do not (vs. 4, 14). His point is to emphasize 
the difference between male and female in the face of the Corinthian 

5 2 Ibid« , p. 169. 

5 3 Ibid. , p. 162. 

5 4 Ibld. , p. 163. 
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denial of such difference. Though he is not specific, he relates this 
difference to function and creation. He focuses on the distinction 
between male and female to the point of overstatement which he later 
qualifies (v. 11) with a strong adversitive,irv|jjy. He ends the first 
portion of his argument (vs. 3-10) by referring to the angels. The 
Corinthians may have believed that they themselves already were angels - 
not giving or being given in marriage (Luke 20:34-36; Matt. 22:30) — 
and Paul's allusion to angels in his argument is to remind them, perhaps 
tongue in cheek, that they in fact are not angels themselves because 
sexual dinstinction and gender differences are still real and operative. 

> There has been much debate over what the symbol of "authority" — 
[(:^od<rc< ] — is in verse 10. Abel Isaksson states that: 

Linguistically speaking, a on a woman's head 
must be a sign of an "authority" which she exercises 
herself, and not an "authg^ity" which is exercised 
by someone else over her. 


It would seem that this sign of authority is her femaleness, symbolized 
outwardly in that culture by her veil. It is this authority which 
allows her to pray and prophesy publicly in the same way that a man may 
pray and prophesy. By removing her veil, she denies the authority of 
her femaleness and her authority to prophesy — which is given to her as 
a sign of the new age (Joel 2:28, 29; Acts 2:17,18). 

It is only after Paul states his case for difference between men 
and women that he concedes (vs. 11,12) to the Corinthians that yes, they 
are correct; that in the Lord there is mutuality and equality between 
males and females. He then reiterates the fact that this still does not 
annul the practice of different outward symbols (vs. 14, 15) because the 
elimination of inequality does not jigcessitate the elimination of 
difference, as the Corinthians believed. ^ 

Paul's "eschatological reservation" prohibits the termination of 
the matrimonial order or the obliteration of the symbols of sexual 
distinction and difference and thus, confirms the differences between 
men and women and sanctifies these differences in the Lord. Since the 
belief in the "reunification of male and female, rituall^genacted, 
produced an aura of novelty and esoteric consciousness," Paul's 
concer^g was that the Corinthian pneumatics would become an "anticosmic 
sect." To reject male-female distinctions was therefore to reject 
one's sexuality and humanness and hence, to reject this physical world — 
which is to say — to become gnostic. Paul, therefore, was telling the 
Corinthians that there is a created order which recognizes both 
difference and equality between male and female and that each gender has 
integrity in its own right which needs not be transcended, denied or 

ke the Corinthian pneumatics, he does not seek to 
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overcome the duality between male and female by reuniting them and 
devaluing the female in the process, where by female must become male in 
order to actively participate in Christian worship* He holds up both 
male and female as God-given, divinely created and mutually dependent 
upon one another as well as mutually responsible to pray and prophesy as 
members of the church of Christ* 

The Church fathers, however, were greatly influenced by the same 
forces which tempted the Corinthians and that, along with a Platonic 
understanding of the body, led to a continued debate over the 
reunification of opposites and the female becoming male* 

Church Fathers 

As ascetic spirituality conquered mainstream Christianity, the 
dualism between body/soul was heightened* Since women were viewed 
primarily as sexual objects by men, and since the transcendence of sex 
became the ultimate expression of Christian spirituality, a woman was 
required to transcend her very being* Ascetic males experienced the 
restoration of their natural traits of mind and spirit in the salvation 
process while the salvation of a woman called not for "an affirmation of 
her nature but a negation of her nature, both physically and mentally, 
and a transformation into a possibility beyond her natural 
capacities*" Hence, wgijien were forced into a "double self-subjection" 
of both body and mind* Statements by the fathers concerning sexual 

transcendence and the maleness of women are many. 

St* Jerome, writing to Lucinius about Theodora, his wife who had 
become his celibate spiritual partner, says: 

You have with you one who was once your 
partner in the flesh but is now your 
partner in the spirit; once your wife but 
now your sister; once a woman but now a^ 
man; once an inferior but now an equal* 

Shortly thereafter Lucinius died and Jerome comforted Theodora saying: 

•••for his love and affection towards you 
are still the same as when, disregarding 
his claim on you as a husband, he resolved 
to treat you even on earth as a sister, or 
indeed I may say as a brother, for difference 
of sex while essential^o marriage is not 
so to a continent tie* 

^Ruether, "Misogynism and Virginal Feminism," p* 161. 
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Hence, virginity allowed for the transcendence of male/female dualism in 
the here and now* In describing Marcella’s zeal for the Lord, Jerome 
said "she,., rises superior to her sex and soars far above human nature 

a woman who prefers serving Christ over her 
babies "will cease to be a woman and will be called 


"she^rises 
itself*••" Further, 




husband^and 

man**." He also said of wives, "Let our souls cherish their bodies, 

so thgj: wives may be converted into men and their bodies into 
souls* Presumably here he is advocating celibate spiritual 

relationships between husbands and wives in the manner of Lucinius and 
Theodora and in so doing men and women become like the angels. 

John Chrysostom, speaking of the woman who was instructed by Jesus 
at the well, said: "The woman straightway believed, showing hersej^ 

much wiser than Nicodemus, and not only wiser, but more manly." 
Chrysostom cited several Christian women he believed possessed a "manly 
spirit." They all had suffered in some way which showed that they had 
transcended their female natures. "Although Chrysostom claimed that 
these women had lost the distinction of sex, what in ti 
that they had acquired characteristics he considered masculine...' 
Hence we see here the blurring of the distinction between what begins as 
the liominization of women and ends in their andronization. Martyrdom 
and virginity were the two avenues which led women to such an exalted 
postition in Chrysostrom’s view since both gave women the opportunity to 
rise over their natural limitations. However, in the world women would 
never assume masculine functions but they do so in the spiritual order. 
Since spiritual combat did not necessitate physical^trength women could 
rival men and actually equal the angels themselves. 

In his Lausiac History Palladius stated: "I must also commemorate 
in this book the [manly] women to whom God granted struggles equal to 
those of men, so that no one could plead as^gn excuse that women are too 
weak to practice virtue successfully." Hence, to be virtuous 
implied being manly or masculine. Nevertheless, God enabled women to be 
such. 
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The Paradise , compiled by Jerome, Athanasius and Palladius, 
contains the following: "Mother Sarah used t^say to her brethren, 'It 
is 1 who am a man, and ye who are women, ,M This was, no doubt, a 
statement asserting Mother Sarah's greater spiritual maturity over the 
men she directed. Again, spirituality equalled manliness since 
femaleness equalled corporeality. 

The following words of Ambrose bear a striking resemblance to 
Philo: 

Whoever does not believe is a woman, and 
she is still addressed with her physical 
sexual designation; for the woman who 
believes is elevated to male completeness 
and to a measure of the stature of the ful¬ 
ness of Christ; then she no longer bears 
the worldly name of her physical sex, and 
is free from the frivolit^ 0 ^ youth and the 
talkativeness of old age. 

Once again the male symbolizes human completeness and the female is 
saved only in overcoming all that characterizes her nature. The 
reference to St. Paul's words in 1 Tim. 5 about the nature of women is 
not surprising. 

Origen also echoes Philo in the following statement: "What is seen 
with the eyes of the Creator is masculine and not feminine^^for God does 
not stoop to look upon what is feminine and of the flesh." 

Concerning the resurrection of male and female bodies Augustine 
states: "The female sex is not a defect, but a natural state, which will 
then know no intercourse or childbirth. There will^Jje female parts, not 
suited to their old use, but to a new beauty.••" He therefore be¬ 
lieved that both sexes would rise but that the woman's physical nature 
would be altered. No mention is made of the man's body being changed in 
a similar fashion. 

Tertullian, speaking of the resurrection, says: "You realize, of 
course, that the same angelic nature is promised to you, women, the 
selfsame sex iSy^promised to you as to men and the selfsame dignity of 
being a judge." Tertullian believed that both men and women would 
undergo physical change yet his tone is one which seeks to emphasize the 


^ The Paradise , Book II 1.525, translated by Ernest A. Wallis, 
Vol. II (London: Chatto and Windus, 1907), p. 257. 
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good fortune which women have as their future hope in that they will 
receive the same promise as men* Again, hominization becomes 
andronization for women. 

After I die I must return to that place 
where no one marries, where I must be 
clothed rather than stripped, where, even 
if I am stripped of my sex, I am classed 
among the angels, not, as a male or female 
one* No one then will make a thing of m^g 
in which they will discover masculinity. 

Hence, humanity is heightened when it is made like the angels and males 
and females alike are changed* Tertullian did not adopt Philo 1 s 
metaphorical view of masculinity and femininity as other fathers did. 

Chrysostom says of heaven that: 

•••no woman is there, for [the devil] to 
approach, and deceive as the weaker; for it 
is said, "There is neither female nor male" 

•••No more shall woman be formed from 
thy side, but we all are one from the side 
of Christ. 

For him then, all sexual distinction is obliterated and the polarity is 
overcome through complete unification in Christ. 

The church fathers rejected the idea that men and women should 
attempt to symbolize this future unification and harmony by adopting 
identical attire and hair style. Clement of Alexandria, like Epictetus, 
rails against men who shave and thus destroy one of God’s signs 
distinguishing men from women. 

For God wished women to be smooth, and 
rejoice in their locks alone growing spon¬ 
taneously, as a horse in his mane; but has 
adorned man, like the lions, with a beard, 
and endowed him, as an attribute of manhood, 
with shaggy breasts, — a sign of strength 
and rule... It is therefore impious to ^ 
desecrate the symbol of manhood, hairiness. 
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Tertullian, Adv. Valen. 32,5. Cited in F.F. Church, "Sex 
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Paul's arguments from nature about the length of a man's hair and the 
covering of a woman's head must be understood in the same way as 
Clement's statement here. To change this outward sign was to violate 
nature. "For he who in the light of da^denies his manhood, will prove 
himself manifestly a woman by night," and if "Men play the part of 
women and woggn of men, contrary to nature; women are at once wives and 
husbands..." Hence the obliteration of the external distinctions 
between men and women would result in sexual immorality. 

While Clement is concerned about men who try to look like women, 
Jerome addresses himself to women who dress like men: 

Others change their garb and assume the mien 
of men, being ashamed of being what they were 
born to be — women. They cut off their J^ir 
and are not ashamed to look like eunichs. 


There is evidence that women within orthodox Christian circles did, 
indeed, do just what Jerome counseled against. St. Basil persuaded many 
married women to enter monastic life and "such women cut their hair 
short and accepted male attire, aggarently with the idea of getting away 
from sex as far as possible." Palladius, speaking of nuns, notes 

that in one^ocation "all the others had their hair closely cropped and 
wore cowls." While the early church fathers did not approve of 

those practices among holy women, they did implicitly encourage such 
behavior with their views on women's adornment and physical beauty. 
Tertullian told the women of his day: 

'•••it is time for you to realize that 
you must not only shun the display of 
false and studied beauty, but also remove 
all traces of naturaj^grace by conceal¬ 
ment and negligence. 


The story of St. Syncletica, attributed to St. Athanasius, is perhaps 
indicative of the beliefs which led women to cut their hair and dress 
like men in the context of Christian asceticism. After Syncletica's 
parents died she distg^buted all of her goods to the poor and had her 
hair cut by a presbyter. 

7, Ibid. 
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For it is the custom with women to call 
their hair their adornment. Hence, this 
was a symbol that her soul had become puri¬ 
fied from anything superfluous. ...For 
the first time s^g could be dignified with 
the name virgin. 

The numerous and explicit injunctions by the writers of the New 
Testament as well as the early church fathers on modest apparel for 
women were interpreted rigorously and literally. The logical and most 
consistent conclusion for women seeking the ascetic and virginal 
lifestyle was the complete denial of all of the external signs of 
femininity since they were considered seductive to men but also symbolic 
of their femaleness in a context where maleness was held up as the 
uncontested ideal. 

Along with stories of women who cut their hair and dressed like 
men, there are also stories of women who purposely disguised themselves 
as men to enter male monasteries. The story of Maryana for example, is 
about a young girl who joined a monastery with her father because she 
did not want to be separated from him. He changed her name from Maria 
and disguised her as his son. Maryana's father died eventually and 
Maryana's identity still remained a secret. One night, after lodging 
with a villager, Maryana was accused of seducing the villager's 
daughter. She was subsequently barred from entering the monastery again 
and was given the illegitimate child to raise. After four years of 
pleading with the archimandrite to forgive her sin, she was allowed back 
into the monastery with the child. It was not until her death that the 
monks discovered that she was, in fact, a woman. Hgy accuser then 
pleaded for God's mercy, having blamed Maryana unjustly. This story 

is interesting in that it portrays the serious conviction with which 
women concealed their gender, even at great personal cost. 

Conclusion 


The evidence from antiquity therefore, is that the ideal for godly 
women was often communicated as the disavowal of femaleness and the 
adoption of what were considered masculine personality traits along with 
the relinquishment of women's clothing and hairstyles in favor of male 
attire in some circles such as gnosticism and asceticism. The situation 
which Paul faced at Corinth concerning the appropriate apparel of women 
who pray and prophesy is best understood in this light. 

Paul's main point is that there are distinctions, created by God, 
between men and women and that these differences are properly symbolized 
by separate customs in clothing and hairstyle. Because Paul does not 
explicitly state that women (or wives) are to be under the authority of 
men (or husbands) as he does elsewhere, it is my belief that the issue 
at stake here is not that women have removed their veils solely as a 
sign of liberation and independence from their husbands, but as an 

vita S. Syncleticae , in Jacques-Paul Migne, Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus, Series Graeca , Vol. 28, 1492-93. Translated by Joan 
Hedrich. 
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eschatological sign that they are aspiring to be "like men" — believing 
that maleness is normative for Christian discipleship. Paul’s emphasis 
is on the relationship that exists between God, Christ, men and women 
and he thereby affirms the goodness, uniqueness and honorableness of all 
unlike those who were saying that femaleness was not to be valued but 
was rather, to be overcome and transcended. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note how frequently those texts 
which treat the unity and transcendence of sexual polarity speak of 
males and females "becoming like the angels" (i.e. becoming sexless). 
Perhaps this forms the context for Paul’s reference to the angels in v. 
10. Rather than seeking to become like angels themselves the Corinthian 
believers were to understand that the order and distinction which Paul 
saw in the creation was actually sanctioned by the angels and therefore 
that order ought to be symbolically maintained during worship. 

Finally, Paul says very clearly that as long as sexual distinction 
is maintained by means of outward, external symbols, women possess the 
authority to pray and prophesy. This stands in direct contradiction to 
Judaistic, gnostic and ascetic beliefs which saw women as having 
authority only when they became like men either spiritually, physically 
or both. Paul’s statements here are best understood as supporting the 
right of women to participate in public worship and to speak with 
authority as women and he opposed any doctrine which sought to undermine 
the goodness of God’s creation by denying either sexual distinctions or 
femaleness. For Paul then, the Christian life is lived in the midst of 
the tension between "the already" and "the not yet" as well as other 
polarities, including male and female. 
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William Guthrie: The Evangelical Covenanter 


Kenneth Cuthbertson 


Mr. Cuthbertson has already been published twice in the Great Plains 
Review and once in the Presbyterian Layman . A native of Kansas, he 
earned his B.A. at Sterling College (Summa Cum Laude) in 1978. After 
a year in development for the college, he began studies at GCTS. He was 
a member of the General Council of the Synods of Mid-America 
(U.P.C.U.S.A.-P.C.U.S.) from 1976 to 1978, and is currently the 
moderator of the GCTS United Presbyterian Fellowship. 

In the following pages, 17th century Scotland, separated from us by 
three thousand miles and three centuries, seems a mere step away. 

Mr. Cuthbertson has set William Guthrie alive, and we may well be 
charmed and changed by Guthrie's humor, sacrifice and pastoral insight. 
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I. The Setting for Ministry 


The seventeenth century was an era of great events in Scotland* It 
was a time in which the government of the Stuart dynasty was seeking to 
gain effective control of the national kirk through the establishment of 
an episcopal system of church government; and it was an era of great 
spiritual revival and reform, to the degree that the years of the mid¬ 
century have come to be referred to as the "Second Reformation*" It was 
a time when the people of Scotland had to choose between the Crown and 
the Kirk, and to support their choice with their lives. In such an era 
a young man named William Guthrie took up his first charge as a minister 
of the gospel in the newly formed parish of Fenwick in Ayrshire* The 
year was 1644* 

William Guthrie began his ministry eighty-four years after the 
Scottish Reformation* The intervening decades had seen an almost 
continual struggle between the Stuarts and the presbyterian clergy led 
by such men as Andrew Melville; John Welch, the son-in-law of John 
Knox; and Robert Bruce* William Guthrie’s own era was the one in which 
Charles I f s effort to enforce his rule over the kirk and to impose an 
episcopal form of government and high church liturgy upon it drove the 
Scots to open rebellion. The imposition of the Book of Canons and 
"Laud’s Liturgy" by royal decree sparked the chain of events leading to 
the National Covenant of 1638, the First and Second Bishops’ Wars of 
1639 and 1640, and the Solemn League and Covenant, negotiated with the 
English parliament in 1643. 

Such was the situation when William Guthrie came to Fenwich in 
1644. His years there would see the production of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith by the Assembly of Divines meeting in London, the 
execution of Charles I, the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
restoration of Charles II in 1660. William Guthrie was not a passive 
observer of all these events. He was present on the field of battle as 
a chaplain on more than one occasion, and was active in the church 
courts, serving as Moderator of the Western Synod (Glasgow) in 1654. 

These years were a time of revival as well as warfare. Robert 
Fleming writes in The Fulfilling of Scripture of the revival beginning 
in 1625: 

I must here instance a very solemn and extraordinary 
outletting of the Spirit, which about the year 1625 
and thereafter was in the west of Scotland... called 
the Stewarton sickness, for in that parish first, 
but afterward through much of the country, parti¬ 
cularly at Irvine, under the ministry of famous Mr. 

(David) Dickson, it was most remarkable.•• For a 
considerable time, few sabbaths did pass without 
some evidently converted, and some convincing truths 
of the power of God accompanying his Word... Truly 
this great spring-tide, which I may so call of the 


^William Guthrie, The Christian’s Great Interest , (Inverness: Free 
Presbyterian Publications, 1969), p. 14. 
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gospel, was not of a short time, but of some years 
continuence, yea, thus like a spreading moor-burn 
the power of godliness did advance from one place 
to another, which put a marvelous lustre on these 
parts of the country.2 

Fleming goes on to relate how, in the parish of Shotts, in June, 1630, 
under the ministry of John Livingstone, there occurred, "a down-pouring 
of the Spirit... (where) near five hundred had at that time a 
discernible change wrought on them." Such revivals occurred all over 
Scotland in this era, and one of the converts of those years was a 

university student named William Guthrie. 

William, the eldest of five sons, was born on his father's estate, 
Pitforthy, in Angus, in 1620. He took his M.A. from the University of 
St. Andrews in 1642. There he was also converted. Two faculty members 
at the university were instrumental in his conversion, his cousin James 
Guthrie, who held a chair at the New College and with whom William 

lodged, and Samuel Rutherford, Professor of Divinity at St. Mary's 
College. Rutherford, who later served as one of the Scots commissioners 
to the Westminster Assembly, is credited with being the person who led 

William Guthrie to a saving knowledge of Christ. Of the conversion 

itself, John Howie, a latter day editor of Guthrie's sermons and 
chronicler of the Covenanters writes: "His conversion was begun with 
great terror of God in his soul, and completed with that joy and peace 
in belieying that accompanied him through his life." Taking seri¬ 
ously the command of Christ to, "sell your possessions and give to 
charity,••.for where your treasure is there will your heart also be" 
(Luke 12:33-34), he at this time surrendered his rights of inheritance 
to Pitforthy to his youngest brother, the only one not entering the 
ministry. Years later, as the persecution era dawned, he advised his 
congregation to follow his example, saying: 

Ye must be loosing the ties betwixt wife and children, 
houses and land, and whatever more ye may have... But 
if you have not these ties loosed, your heart and your 
eye will be in j^hem. ..(and) ye will come foul off some 
way or another. 

In 1642 William was licensed to preach by presbytery and became a 
tutor in the housefold of the Earl of Loudoun not far from Fenwick. Not 
long thereafter he preached a preparation sermon at Galston at which 
several persons from Fenwick were present. Howie relates that these 
persons; 


2 

As quoted in: Iain Murray, The Puritan Hope , (Edinburgh: The 

Banner of Truth Trust, 1975), pp. 27-8. 

3 

John Howie, The Scots Worthies , Second Edition, (Glasgow: John 
McGready, n.d.), p. 309. 

4 

John Howie, ed., Sermons by Martyrs, (Edinburgh: James Gemmell, 
1880), p. 250. 
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Being greatly edified by his sermons conceived such a 
value for him that they immediately resolved to make 
choice of him for their minister, and in consequence 
thereof havg him a very harmonious call which he com¬ 
plied with. 

This, however did not settle the matter. Lord Boyd, the major landowner 
and thus the "superior" of the parish witheld his necessary consent 
because of Guthrie's close ties to the radical Covenanters, particularly 
the Earl of Loudoun* While his call was thus obstructed, Guthrie wrote 
to Sir William Mure of Rowallan: 

As far as that business which hath put so many to trouble, 
wisest providence keeps a princely way in it. The present 
stop, if it be not an offense to you, it shall not be greivous 
to me. Lay aside these nothings ang detain the King in the 
galleries (pray) in behalf of Zion. 

Lord Boyd finally relented and Guthrie was ordained and installed at the 
"New Kirk" on November 7, 1644. The following August he married Agnes 
Campbell, a distant relative of Loudoun. 

The new minister labored in a new parish. The parish of Fenwick 
was divided off that of Kilmarnock in 1642. The building was 
constructed in 1643. Howie relates that Guthrie is supposed to have 
preached ^"within the walls of the house" before construction was 
finished. The parish was, at this time, rather primitive, almost 
totally lacking roads. Because of this, and because of the distance 
from the Old Kirk of Kilmarnock, the religious climate of Fenwick was 
less than fervent. Howie says: 

Many of the people were so rude and barbarous that they 
never attended upon divine worship, and knew not so 
much as the face of their pastor. To such everything 
that respected religion was disagreeable; many re¬ 
fused to be catechized by J^im. They would not even 
admit him to their houses. 

The religious ills of Fenwick at this time are catalogued as, 
"profanation of the Sabbath, desertion of the house of God, neglect of 
family ^religion, and gross ignorance, with a train of attendant 
evils." The twenty-four-year-old minister had a big job facing him. 


^John Howie, The Scots Worthies , p. 311. 

^Alexander Smellie, Men of the Covenant , (Edinburgh: The Banner of 
Truth Trust, 1975), p. 145. 

^John Howie, loc. cit. 

8 Ibid. 

9 i 

William Guthrie, op. cit. , p. 13. 
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II. The Minister and His Ministry 

William Guthrie was a man of natural and acquired talents, both of 
which were crucial to his ministry. His personal character contained a 
mixture of melancholy (sensitivity), humor, firmness, and gentleness 
which combined to make him effective in the use of his acquired talents. 
His theological sense and schooling in the art of preaching is evident 
in his sermons and in his little book, The Christian's Great Interest . 
Along with these talents, he made active use of the means of grace 
(prayer, preaching, baptism, and the Lord's Supper) and the courts of 
the church, particularly the Session. ^ 

James Stirling described Guthrie as "a great melancholian." 
His sensitivity shows in a sermon on Is. 48:17 where he remarks, "I 
think that their hearts were at thjjLr mouths and the tear in their eyes 
when speaking out these words." That sounds like the voice of 

experience. Yet the melancholian was also a humorist. James Stirling 
again notes how William Guthrie and John Durie used to spend their time 
at General Assembly classifying the members according to their^tyle of 
speaking. Some were "Vocales," others were "Mutae," and so on. This 

was the William Guthrie whom the soldiers used to come out^rom the 

castle to spend an evening with during his visits to Edinburgh. 

He was a sportsman. He loved to go fishing and fowling—it is 

said there was no surer shot on the Ayrshire moors —- and he loved 

curling. Guthrie used sports to relax and to keep in good health, but 

they were also a means of ministry. Howie says that as he was at play 

he would engage in conversation with the gentry and "bear in^pou them 
reproofs and instructions with an inoffensive familiarity." Howie 

continues, "In the disguise of a sportsman he gained some to a religious 
life whom he could have little influence upon in a minister's gown." 

All these parts joined together to form the man who was the 
minister. The melancholian became the pastoral counselor and the 
humorist became the effective personal evangelist willing to step out of 
his minister's gown to enter the lives of his people. 

When he came to Fenwick there were those who would not receive the 

minister, so the Rev. Mr. Guthrie would disguise himself as a traveller 

and come to them by night seeking lodging. He would spend the evening 
entertaining them with his humor and eventually direct the conversation 
toward spiritual matters, often asking his hosts how they liked their 
minister. One night, in one house he pressed his host to pray until the 
poor unwilling man gave in and said, "0 Lord, this man would have me to 
pray: but Thou knowest that I cannot pray." The man and his family 

became faithful Christians after that night. 

The most famous of his evangelistic enterprises, however, was his 
paying people to come to church. There was a poacher who commonly plied 
his trade on the Sabbath while everyone else was in church. Guthrie 
asked him how much he normally got for the day's catch, and promised him 
that amount if he would come to the New Kirk the following Sabbath. He 
did, and later became ari elder. 

^Alexander Smellie, op. cit. , p. 147. 

^John Howie, Sermons by Martyrs , p. 122. 

11 

Elizabeth Whitley, The Two Kingdoms , (Edinburgh: The Scottish 
Reformation Society, 1977, p. 78. 
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But lightheartedness was not all there was to William Guthrie, 
there was firmness too. It was not the rigid legalism we often read 
back into the seventeenth century, but a compassionate pastoral 
firmness. William Guthrie was not afraid to act decisively. It is said 
that he once found an old woman at Craigends kneeling before a statue of 
the Virgin. First he took the statue and threw it into t^ burn 
(creek), then he returned to the house to speak to the woman. On 

another occasion, during the Protectorate, he was a communion assistant 
at a Glasgow church where a group of English officers were determined to 
be admitted to the table without having been examined. It is written 
that Guthrie, "spoke to them... with such gravity, resolution, and zeal, 
that they were quite confoYgded and sat down again without occasionaing 
any further disturbance." As one of the faction of the Covenanters 
known as the Protesters, he carried church discipline to the point of 
excommunicationg those who turned away from their adherance to the 
covenants. He said: 

Ye may not deny your covenant engagements... ye must 
not deny your covenant, though it be to your hurt; 
though it should be the loss of hoy^es, lands, goods, 
etc.; yea and your own life also. 

Church discipline was a necessary factor in the taming of Fenwick. 
The Sessional record contains notations such as: 

Sessioune: Jany. 15, 1645: The qlk day David 
Wallace, being accused, confeste his scandalous 
cariage and cursing wtin the Kirk on the Sab¬ 
bath day, ye people being conveined; and 
therefore is ordained to stand in the Jogges, 
and wi^in the Kirk upone publict place, as 
us is. 

The jogges is an iron collar still attached to the outer wall of the 
Fenwick Kirk. The public place was a low platform or stool before the 
pulpit on which persons being disciplined stood in full view of the 
congregation. Common offenses of the people were working on the Sabbath 
or a fast day, swearing, drunkeness, etc. But in the early years there 
are also records of "removing and braking of seats wtin ye cljiyrch in a 
turbulent way," (1646); "upbraiding ye Sessioune," (1648); andjg"cursing 
ye day qt ever ye minister came to this countrie" (1648). It is 
apparent that Guthrie's efforts required the cooperation of his elders. 
14 

John Howie, The Scots Worthies , p. 312. 

^The Jubilee of the Rev. William Orr, (Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot, 

1880), p. 26. 

16 

William Guthrie, loc. cit. 

^John Howie, Sermons by Martyrs , p. 196. 

^Jubilee , p. 9. 

1 9 Ibid. , pp. 10-11. 
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Guthrie had considerable skills as a personal evangelist and 
pastor, but his fame was as a preacher. Matthew Crawford, a 
contemporary, testified that "he converted and confirmed many thousag^ 
souls and was esteemed the greatest practical preacher in Scotland." 

A woman who heard him told James Stirling that "he had a strange way of 
persuading sinners to close with Christ, and answering all objections 
that might be proposed." This woman also said he had "a gift, peculiar 
to himse^| of speaking to the common people in their own 
dialect." This was his intent. In the preface of The Christianas 
Great Interest , he says: "I purposely used a homely and plain style, 
lest otherwise.•• I should be above the reach of the^^ude and ignorant, 
whose advantage I have mainly, if not only consulted. 

The style of sermons in those days was expository. One or more 
"doctrines" were drawn from a text, expounded upon, and applied in one 
or. more "uses." These sermons were lengthy and there were normally two 
each Sabbath. They were timed by an hourglass affixed to the pulpit. 

In his preaching, Guthrie commonly tried to impress his hearers 
that the gospel applied to them: 


God never put away any that came unto Him. "Him 
that cometh unto me, I will nowise cast out." 
Whenever he come in the Word of His Gospel, He 
excludes none but those who exclude themse^es, 
and so the promises are holden out to all. 


He appealed to them to move beyond, "a continual custom of form^J 
worshipping and a mere faith of miracles or an historical faith." 

He called them to a justifiying faith in Jesus Christ who, "will answer 
for all your wrongs, as if they had been done in t^s own person, and he 
shall stand for them, and ye shall go free." He encouraged his 
listeners to examine the condition of their own souls saying: 


Try whether you have any serious thoughts concerning 
your souls... Dare ye say in the sight of an all- 
seeing God that ye had serious thoughts of your soul... 

Do ye value your souls much who make no endeavor 
for your souls. Ye can tell every year how far your 
labor is advanced at such a time; that you have got 
your oat-seed or your barley-seed into the ground. 

But what have ye done for your soul...? 

Do you value your souls much, when for a thing 
of nought, for a little or frivolous thing, ye will 
venture upon the wrath of God... as if I were to 
throw down my gold ring and play it against a few 
pennies Scots.•• 

20 
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•••Another evidence of it is given when other 
things come into competition with the soul... Here 
is a thing which concerns the soul; and here ye are 
called to yoke the plough. Now lay your hand to your 
heart, and ^jidge Y e whether ye value your soul or the 
world most. 

It was out of this type of preaching that Guthrie's book. The 
Christian's Great Interest , on the topic of assurance of salvation, 
emerged in 1657, soon after someone had published under Guthrie's name, 
"some imp^fect notes of a few of my sermons, most confusedly cast 
together." This little book, still in print, caused John Owen to say 
of Guthrie, "That author I take to have been one of the greatest divines 
that ever wrote... I have wr^gten several folios, but there is more 
divinity in it than in them all." 

Guthrie's preaching did not occur in isolation, however. It 
occured in conjunction with the other means of grace. He encouraged his 
people to study the Scriptures carefully. He urged them, as we saw 
earlier, to pray, and did so himself. And, he administered the 
sacraments. 

Many of William Guthrie's surviving sermons are communion 
discourses. The Lord's Supper was, in the words of Samuel Rutherford, a 
"great work, vf^erein our well-beloved Jesus rejoiceth and is merry with 
his friends." To a Scots congregation the Lord's Supper carried a 
significance for beyond what most American protestant evangelicals can 
imagine. The day was preceeded by preparation services, fasting, 
prayer, and spiritual counsel. The day following was a time of great 
services of thanksgiving. Often a communion "season" was the setting 
for revival. In a 1662 sermon Guthrie said: 

In approaching the Table of the Lord, remember it is 
very unbeseeming that, in the day and hour of espousals, 
the bride whould be dirty and have known spots on her 
which she assayeth not to put off... 

A drowsey bride is shameful, when so solemn a 
transaction is in doing before so many witnesses... 

A diverted bride is unseemly. To be under diver¬ 
sion and distraction in such a solemnity as this speaks 
rank corruption, and little of the awe and fear of God, 
and small esteem of Christ Jesus..• 

A diffident bride is very unseemly. In the very 
hour when the bridegroom.•• is communicating to her the 
highest and clearest and surest pledge of love he can^ 
putting his seal to all the charters of the Covenant. 

2 5 Ibid. , pp. 168-9. 

2 ^Ibid. , p. 96. 
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Another sermon speaks of the personal pledge of obedience (the 
sacramentum) that Guthrie saw in the Supper: 

This feast, at such a time, says that God has some 
difficult work to put you upon — work that will try 
all your evidences of being in Christ; therefore 
dream not of ^se, but prepare yourselves for trials 
of all sorts. 

Last of all, there was singing, not a means of grace, but almost. 
Guthrie loved singing, and sang well. His early friend in the 

parish. Sir William Mure, had paraphrased the psalms (the Scots sang 
only t^g psalms) and these, surely, were sung in the kirk at 
Fenwick. Thus the Rev. Mr. Guthrie used every means at his disposal 
to introduce his people to the way of Christ. His ministry was a 
wholehearted one, and the fruits of that ministry proved his labor was 
not in vain. 

III. The Fruit of the Ministry 

In 1660 Charles II was restored to the throne. William Guthrie was 
not impressed. He was heard to pray at this time, "Lord, Tho^knowest 
how soon this man may welter in the best blood of Scotland.Soon 
after the restoration, the presbyterian clergy began to be ejected from 
their pulpits as royal supremacy and the episcopacy were re-introduced. 
Guthrie's reaction to this came in a sermon in August, 1662: 

Always I had thought it had been true loyalty to the 
Prince to have him in his own room and given him his 
own due; to have him subordinate to Christ and his 
laws subject to the laws of Christ. "Fear God and 
honor the King," I judged that stood well in all the 
world, but there is a new generation now that has 
turned it even contrary, "Fear the King and honor 
God." I never thought that was true loyalty. They 
make the rule all wrong that put the King in J^jie 
first place; he will never stand well there. 

In that same year, in a preparation sermon, he said: 

...Ye must not deny your Christian duty and exercises, 
let the great men of the world make all the acts and 
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laws against them that they please. Do not think, 
sirs, that we preach rebellion against any man. We 
are not pressing any man to rebel against our rulers; 
but we would have you know, that we are to follow their 
laws no farther than their laws are according to the 
true Word of God. 

During this period Guthrie tried to get the Synod of Glasgow to send* a 
"plain-spoken" address on church affa^ys to the Scots parliament. The 
Synod adopted a more moderate approach. 

William Guthrie remained at Fenwick until 1664. Since he had been 
presented by the superior in 1644, he was not liable under the Act for 
Presentation and Collation 1662. He also had the powerful support at 
court of the Earl of Eglinton and Chancellor Glencairn. 

The years 1660 to 1664 were fruitful ones for his ministry. 
Fenwick was a country parish, yet, as Howie relates: 

His church was overcrowded every Sabbath Day. Many 
came [on foot] from distant parishes such as Glasgow, 

Paisley, Hamilton, Lanark, Kilbride, Glassford, 

Strathaven, Newmilns, Eaglesham, and many other places... 

It was their custom to come to Fenwick on Saturday and... 
to attend public worship on the Sabbath..• and then to go^g 
home on Monday the length of ten, twelve or twenty miles. 

It was said that there were hundreds at times standing outside the 
doors in the kirkyard listening as Guthrie preach. 

Finally, Archbishop Fairfoul, stating that the Protestor was "a 
ringleader of sedition in my diocese," decided to remove the 
minister of Fenwick. 

On Sabbath, July 24, 1664, the congregation gathered at 4:00 A.M. 
to hear two sermons by Guthrie on the text "But in me is thy help." 
(Hosea 13:9). It is written that: 

At the close of the (second) sermon every countenance 
was suffused with tears while he directed his hearers 
to the "fountain of help, when the gospel and the mini¬ 
sters were taken from them; and took his leave of them, 
commending them to this Great God, who was able tg^build 
them up and hold them in the time of their need." 

At noon the curate of Calder arrived with an escort of twelve soldiers 
to declare the pulpit vacant. The curate, one of the episcopal 
"hirelings" inducted into a vacant presbyterian pulpit, was being paid 
five pounds Scots for his services. Guthrie received them at the manse, 
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where refreshments were served. Howie recounts Guthrie f s statement to 
the party. It is a well-reasoned account of his view of the facts and 
legalities of the situation: 

I here declare I think myself called by the Lord 
to the Work of the ministry, and did forsake the 
nearest relation in the world, and gave up myself 
to the service of the Gospel in this place, having 
received a unanimous call from this parish, and was 
liscensed and ordained by the presbytery; and I 
bless the Lord he hath given me some success and 
seals of my ministry upon the souls and consciences 
of not a few who are gone to heaven, and of some 
who are yet on the way to it* And now, sir, if you 
will take it upon you to interrupt my work among this 
people, I shall wish the Lord may forgive you the 
guilt of it; and I cannot but leave all the con¬ 
sequences that may fall out upon it betwixt God and 
your own conscience* And I here do further declare 
before these gentlemen, that I am suspended from my 
ministry for adhering to the Covenants and W<^d of God, 
from which you and others have apostasiesed. 

About two months after his removal, William Guthrie retired to 
Pitforthy, now his through the death of his brother, and there, on 
Wednesday, October 10, 1665, he died, at the age of forty-five* He had 
suffered a constant inward pain for some time from gravel (possibly 
kidney stones)* He had once said to his cousin James: 

I tell you, cousin, what.** I am sure of.*. The 
malignants (Scottish counterparts of the cavaliers) 
will be your death, and this gravel will be mine; 
but you will have the advantage of me, for you 
will die honorable before many witnesses, . ^ 
and I will die whining upon a pickle straw. 

James Guthrie had died a martyr’s death in Edinburgh, and William 
Guthrie did die in agony. But in that final illness he took the time to 
make his final testimony of faith and witness to the people of God: 

The Lord has been kind to me, notwithstanding all the 
evils I have done, and, I am assured, that though I 
should die mad, I shall die in the Lord. Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord at all times; but more 
especially when a flood of errors, snares, and judg-^ 
ments are beginning or coming on a nation or people. 

They buried William Guthrie beneath Pitforthy f s Desk in Brechin 
Cathedral. 
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William Guthrie served the Fenwick Kirk for almost twenty years* 
His ministry occurred in a troubled time and in an initially unpromising 
setting* From a "rude and barbarous" people, he produced a congregation 
of which James Hutcheson could say, after assisting at a communion, "If 
there was a.kirk full of saints in the world, it was the Kirk of Fenwick 
that day." 44 

The era that followed Guthrie’s death was to witness a life-and- 
death struggle between the House of Stuart and the Covenanters, and 
between their respective doctrines of absolute monarchy and "The Crown 
Rights of the Redeemer." These years saw the field meetings and the 
"killing times" when William Guthrie’s spiritual kinsfolk, and one of 
his minister brothers, were exiled from their churches and driven from 
their homes, often to be shot down in cold blood in the fields. The 
parish of Fenwick, which is only nine miles long and six miles wide, a 
rural parish, had fifteen known martyrs in the period between Guthrie’s 
death and the Glorious Revolution of 1688, more than any other parish 
in Scotland. These martyrs, along with the thousands of converts 
assigned to him are a part of the fruit of Guthrie’s ministry. 

William Guthrie fits the description offered by Dr. Alexander 
Smellie that, "It is the crowning distinction of the preachers of the 
covenant that there quivered through them the passion to redeem, and 
that th^ could themselves have perished for the saving of 
others." The Rev. Mr. Guthrie used every means at his disposal, 

literally paying people to listen to the gospel and tracking them down 
wherever he could find them, to lead them to Christ. He could be 
mournful, whimsical, firm, and gentle, but it appears that he was always 
loving in the best way, the way leading to redemption. He was a man 
that had his eyes open to the glories of the world beyond the world, and 
he was willing to urge others to lay down their very lives to gain it. 
Yet, in the end, he was quite modest, knowing that he was but a tool in 
God’s hands. In one of his last sermons, he declared: 

...converts are the gift of God; and I would have 
you remember that the minister cannot convert any 
of himself, and therefore hath little to glory in 
or boast of, so that people^h.ave no ministers to 
thank for their conversion. 
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Trinity and Christology in the Theology of Karl Rahner 

Douglas McCready 


After completing his B.A. and an M.A. in Chinese studies at the 
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In the following study, he introduces and critiques the thought of 
Karl Rahner on the Trinity and Christology. The task is vast, but 
Mr. McCready ably succeeds in introducing several of the key issues in 
the work of one of the most influential theologians of our century. 
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In the ebb and flow of contemporary theology, one of the greatest 
losses has been belief in the Triune God of the Bible. Basic to the 
structure of the earliest Christian creeds, believed by the Church 
catholic, and reasserted by the Reformers, the doctrine of the Trinity 
has been considered essential to Christian faith until this century. 
Only a small band of respected theologians continues to defend 
trinitarian theology in the face of the modern attack. On the 
Protestant side, Karl Barth stood virtually alone. Among the larger 
number of Roman Catholics, Karl Rahner clearly is the leader. 

Not only has Rahner been a leader in defending trinitarian 
theology, he is also the leader among modern Roman Catholic theologians. 
Some have even placed at the head of all theologians of the twentieth 
century. Because of his pre-eminent position and his concentration on 
trinitarian theology, Rahner 1 s work on the Trinity requires examination. 
Like most theologians standing in the mainstream of the Church through 
the centuries, he consciously and necessarily links trinitiarian 
theology and Christology, so the two must be examined in tandem. 

Karl Rahner is an Austrian, a Jesuit, an expert consultant at 
Vatican II, and a professor of theology at the universities of 
Innsbruck, Munich, and Munster before his retirement in 1971. Rahner 
frequently criticizes Augustine in his writings, but these same writings 
clearly demonstrate his Augustinianism though his scholastic rendering 
of the tradition places him in close proximity to Thomas Aquinas. But 
these are far from the only influences on Rahner’s thought. He studied 
philosophy at Marburg and was influenced greatly by Heidegger while 
there. Roberts, in his introduction to Rahner’s work, peaces him in the 
line of Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, and Heidegger. Rahner also 
displays the influence of Hegel’s dialectical approach and of the 
moderns Bergson and Marechel, especially the latter. Out of all this 
comes a form of transcendental Thomism after the model of Marechel, but 
greatly complicated by Rahner’s obscure writing style. That 
understanding Rahner is not simply a problem caused by poor translators 
is made clear by his brother Hugo, an eminent church historian, who has 
promised jokingly to translate Rahner into his native German when he 
finds time. 

One of Rahner’s most productive areas has been his consideration of 
how theology is done. This subject comprises a large portion of his 
published work and a basic understanding of his methodology thus becomes 
critical to understanding specific areas of Rahner’s theology. Rahner 
does not consider himself to be a systematizer of theology, but instead 
a synthesizer. Believing the nature of theology to be such that it 
should be integrated around one theme, Rahner has selected the Trinity 
to be his focus. He sees this theme as the beginning and end of 
theology with everything between no more than commentary. The synthetic 
approach appears in his writings as the continual investigation of 
certain specific subjects working like a theological artist painting and 
repainting his canvas in an attempt to comprehend fully each subject. 
This approach is a godsend because the opportunity to read him on one 
subject from successively different perspectives makes him easier to 
understand... But, on the other hand, Rahner frequently uses a dialectic 
method to harmonize contradictory elements although his success in the 
attempt is problematical. 

*Lousi Roberts, The Achievement of Karl Rahner , New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1967, pp. 123f. 
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Rahner first builds his theological foundation on an anthropo¬ 
logical base and then proceeds to take up the problem of God from th^ 
viewpoint of revelation, thus reflecting his dialectical method. 
Because Rahner 1 s authority resides not in scripture but in the Roman 
Catholic Magisterium, his emphasis on revelation does not cancel the 
influence of Schleiermacher 1 s anthro-ological experientialism. Rahner 
admits his lack of training in biblical theology 1 and invites those 
qualified in the field to join him in exploring his fields of interest, 
critiquing and developing his ideas. Rahner does not limit himself to 
God's revelation in scripture because in true scholastic fashion, Rahner 
does not hesitate to speculate and then present his speculation as 
truth. He can do so because he believes man can know God by reason 
independent of revelatio^ and because he considers man to have an 

innate longing for God. But at these two points, Rahner finds 

himself in a dilemma because he has pictured Christ as the sole 
revelation from God to man and then inconsistently claimed that in some 
way people can come to some knowledge of God apart from Christ. 

As the Trinity is the centerpiece of all Rahner's theology, so the 
concept of symbol is basic to his trinitarian and Christological work. 
For him, a symbol is not some arbitrary representation of an object, it 
is the reality of that object. Without its symbol an object cannot 
fully be itself. Thus, all reality is symbolic. McCool points to this 
concept of symbol as an attempt by Rahner to incorporate Hegel's idea 
that the Immutable Absolutg ("God”) can change into its other as a part 
of Thomistic metaphysics. The concept has serious implications for 
Rahner's discussion of the attributes of God although he uses it 
primarily to explain the interrelationship between God the Father and 
God the Son. But this is not the point where Rahner enters into his 
teaching on the Trinity. 

Rahner begins his many writings on the Trinity by stating that the 
economic Trinity is the immanent Trinity and vica versa. The economic 
Trinity is God as man experiences him and the immanent Trinity is God as 
he is within himself. The point Rahner is making is that God as he is 
in himself is consistent with God as he relates to creation. Rahner 
then works back from the Trinity revealed in scripture and (especially) 
in human experience to the immanent Trinity, the God who has not 
revealed himself to man. 

Rahner has expressed his dissatisfaction with many aspects of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as taught and believed in the Church. Most 
serious is his complaint that the Trinity plays so small a part in the 
life of the typical believer that were the doctrine to be removed as a 
doctrine of the Church the majority would not even notice its absence. 

2 

Ibid. , p. 5. 

3 Ibid. , p. 127. 

4 Ibid. 

^Donald J. Gelpi, S.J., Life and Light: A Guide to the Theology of 
Karl Rahner , New York: Sheed and Ward, 1966, p. 11. 

£ 

Gerald A. McCool, S. J., "God in the Catholic Tradition," in 
Sebastian A. Matczak (ed.), God in Contemporary Thought: A 
Philosophical Perspective, New York: Learned Publications, 1977, p. 

463. 
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This is because the popular idea of God is a "mere monotheism" which 
sees God as one. Rahner traces this to Thomas Aquinas who separated the 
one God fyom the three Persons in his Summa , emphasizing and isolating 
the former. 

Rahner acknowledges emphasis on the divine unity to be a part of 
the Latin tradition, but he appears more sympathetic to the Greek 
tradition of emphasizing the three Persons. The Latin tradition focuses 
on the essential commonality of the three Persons whereas, says Rahner, 
the Bible and the Greeks focus on the Father as the unoriginate Source 
of deity and reality. Further, the Latin tradition looks at God as 
he is in himself rather than as he is in relation to man. Rahner 
believes man's knowledge of God must be experienced and related to 
salvation history, whereas in the Latin tradition that knowledge is too 
often philosophical and abstract. And the Latin view denies a priori 
that analogies, hints, or preparations fo^ the Trinity can be found 
outside the Church and the New Testament. Rahner points out that 
such hints were sought by the early Church for apologetic purposes, but 
does not discuss the effect such apologetics had on the purity of 
doctrine within the Church. Although he does not claim such 
preparations can be found, he does not want to rule them out before the 
evidence is examined. 

Rahner contends all revelation is salvific, so the Trinity must be 
a mystery of salvation. As such, it is linked intimately to the two 
other mysteries of incarnation and redemption. Rahner finds the link in 
his equation of the economic and immanent Trinities. God is known by 
man as the three Persons who effect his salvation: Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Rahner says that because God deals with man in these three modes 
of being, he must exist in himself in the same way. 

This equation of Trinities must exist if God is to communicate with 
his creation. In fact,the mystery of the Trinity in salvation histojg 
is that God communicates his own "in-himself-ness" to his creatures. 
Communication has an important part to play in Rahner's theology because 
it is this very communication that makes differentiation of the three 
Persons necessary. ^ 

Jesus Christ is not merely God, he is God the Son. The Second 

Person of the Trinity is a man, and only he is a man. This is part of 
his history as distinct from the histories of the other two divine 
Persons. And it remains so even though the hypostatic union of the Son 
is causally effected by the entire Trinity acting in concert. Rahner's 
point is that the incarnating is an event of salvation history that can 
be said only of the Son. Rahner says that since Augustine it has 

^Karl Rahner, The Trinity , Joseph Donceel (trans.), New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1970, p. 16. 

8 Ibid., p. 17. 

^Ibid. , p. 20. 

^John J. Mawhinney, S. J., "The Concept of Mystery in Karl 
Rahner's Philosophical Theology," Union Seminary Quarterly Review 24 
(1968): 29. 

^Rahner, p. 23. 

12 ..,, 

Ibid. 
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been beli^ed that any of the divine Persons could have become 
incarnate, but he denies this can be so because such a belief blurs 
the distinction between the divine Persons. 

If it were true that any of the divine Persons could have become 
incarnate, he says, then the only basis for a relationship between God 
and his creatures could be that of hypostatic union. Furthermore, 
the incarnation would not reveal the uniqueness of the Son in the 
imman^gt Trinity and, by extension, nothing of intra-trinitarian 
life. 

But the only distinction among the divine Persons is their relation 
of origin, and the Son as the only-begotten is the Word of God. He is 
the communication of the Father, not only to creation, but equally 
within the Godhead. This is what distinguishes him from the Father and 
the Spirit. Rahner at this point has picked up Augustine's illustration 
of the Mind, its thought, and its cherishing of the thought and used it 
to distinguish the three divine Persons as different within the immanent 
Trinity despite their essential unity. In affirming the uniqueness of 
the Son, man acknowledges that he really does what he appears to do: 
reveal the triune God. 

Rahner also has a practical concern for a clear differentiation 
among the divine Persons. While many Christians concern themselves with 
relating to one undifferentiated God, he stresses the need of each 
believer to appreciate having a relationship with each of the divine 
Persons as individuals and the possibility of such relationships only if 
the Persons are in some way distinct. The distinction is such that 
to claim for them mutual and equal personhood is to use only a loose 
analogy. 8 


The meaning of this startling claim can be seen best in Rahner's 
treatment of the Son. For although Rahner enters the Trinity by way of 
the unoriginate Father, he centers his attention on the Son. The Second 
Person of the Trinity is the utterance of the Father. And when he is 
uttered into creation his human nature is the result. The incar¬ 
nation of the Son is the unique and supreme actualization of human 
reality. The result of all this for Rahner is that human fulfillment 
can be only divinization. In fact, di^jnization of human life is the 
necessary consequence of the incarnation. 


13 

T. F. Torrance agrees with Rahner's contention, but cites no 
supporting evidence in his "Toward an Ecumenical Consensus on the 
Trinity," Theologische Zeitschrift 31 (1975): 343. 


14 

Karl Rahner, "Remarks on the Dogmatic Treatise De Trinitate , 
Theological 

Investigations , 16 vols., New York: Seabury Press, 1974, IV: 90. 


^Rahner, 

, The Trinity 

16 Ibid., 

p. 30. 

17.,., 
Ibid., 

pp. 34f. 

18 Ibid., 

p. 29. 

19 Ibid., 

pp. 32f. 

20 Ibid.. 

pp. 110-112. 
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The incarnation is important to Rahner, but at the same time it 
appears to be a serious weakness in his theology because he goes beyond 
that which is contained in the biblical witness* He allows himself to 
be drawn into the tension existing in man's understanding of an 
immutable God who becomes man (and Rahner clearly emphasized the word 
"becoming”)* He finds the traditional view that humanity changed in the 
incarnation while deity remained the same to be true but incomplete* He 
prefers to say that God who is unchangeable in himself can become 
changeable in something else. This process idea derives from philosophy 
rather than theology, and gives, in the words of one critic, "a God who 
is partly mutable and partly immutable because his freedom in cre^ion 
must be interpreted in such a way which would lead to this result*" 

Rahner explains himself by saying "changing into another" is 
neither denial of God's immutability nor solely change in the other. In 
support of this he notes the parallels found in the unity yet threeness 
of God* He adds that the divine immutability is a dialectical truth 
because God's ability to become something other than what he is while 
remaining immutable is a sign of divine perfection, not of divine 
deficiency. This dipolar God sounds remarkably like the god of 
Whitehead's process theology wj^ is both relative and absolute, mutable 
and immutable at the same time. 

Here is where Rahner's concept of symbol is so important because it 
is the intimate relationship between the symbol and that which is 
symbolized that enables one to become the other immutably* And for 
Rahner, the Son is the symbol of the Father, while the humanity of 
Christ is the symbol of his deity. In other words, God comes to be by 
becoming that which is derivative of his being (his symbol) without 
changing his own reality. Rahner considers real symbol to be the 
cause of that which it symbolizes insofar as it is the manner in whj^h 
the thing symbolized actually achieves fuller self-realization. 
This turns most of Rahner's ideas completely on their head as it appears 
to make the Father mutable and dependent upon the Son (the'symbol of the 
Father) for his perfection. It also raises a logical question in that 
it makes the symbol the reality behind the thing it symbolizes because 
the latter becomes dependent and subsidiary. 

In taking that which is derivative as his own, God gives it genuine 
reality. Some Christological difficulties become apparent as Rahner's 
process ideas surface. If he means what he is saying, God the Son is 
derivative of the Father and subordinate to him because only through the 
Father does the Son become real (but the opposite conclusion appears the 
case from what he just finished saying). 

Confusion concerning the divine and the human in Christ is evident 
in his comment that Jesus is the reality of the Word among us; that the 
Word with God and the Word with man are strictly the same; and that 
this sameness of the Word is not because human nature has been added to 

21 

Dorn Illtyd Trethowan, "A Changing God," Downside Review 84 
(1966): 258. 

22 

Peter Berger, "Secular Theology and the Supernatural," 
Theological Studies 38 (1977): 42f. 

23 

See Rahner, The Trinity , pp. 113ff. 

^Gelpi, p. 119. 
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him but because this is the way the Word expresses himself. Rahner 
already has said the Word is the symbol of ^e Father and the humanity 
of the Word is the symbol of his deity. He also has called the 
incarnate Word the perfection of 2 ^ utnan lly» He goes on to equate 
perfected humanity with salvation, but does not say whether the 
equation works both ways (the implication appears to be that it could). 
Comments related to this also^gaise questions con^rning the equation of 
christology with anthropology and universalism.“ 

Rahner has concentrated a great deal on the Second Person of the 
Trinity, and has stressed the uniqueness of the incarnation as the 
characteristic of the Son. But he has not been very clear how the two 
natures co-exist within the one Person as a result of that incarnation. 
This is an area that must be clear as a proper understanding of the 
Trinity has always presupposed a sound christology, and for Rahner it is 
especially importan^because Christ is his link between the economic and 
immanent Trinities. And because this linkage is critical to his entire 
theology of the Trinity (as well as to much of the rest of his 
theology), he must have a sound christology. But there appears to be 
some confusion regarding the Son. Is he the God-man, is he God become a 
man, or is he some other sort of being whose essence and relation to the 
Godhead remains unclear? 

At this point it becomes necessary to return to the intra- 
trinitarian relationships in search of a better understanding of the 
Trinity and of Jesus Christ in Rahner's thought. The economic Trinity 
is the only one man can know at all because it is God as he faces man. 
Rahner sees the Son as the Father's communication to man and the Spirit 
as the expression of the Father's love for man. He understands the Son 
in the immanent Trinity as the Father's self-expression and the Spirit 
as the communication between the Father and Son. Bracken sees the 
danger Sabellianism in Rahner's expression of the economic 
Trinity, but equally dangerous appears to be the hint of 
subordinationism of the Son and Spirit (especially the latter) and the 
implication of the impersonality of the Spirit as no more than the 
relationship between two Persons. Rahner appears to go beyond Augustine 
at this point because whereas Augustine was illustrating a point, Rahner 

Rahner is concerned to defend the three Persons of the Godhead that 
he sees endangered in the Latin emphasis on the divine unity. But by 
emphasizing the Father to the detriment of the Son and Spirit, he 
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Rahner, The Trinity , o. 33. 

^Gelpi, p. 12. 
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Karl Rahner, "On the Theology of the Incarnation," Theological 
Investigations , IV: 119. 

2 8 Ibid. , p. 117. 

2 ^Ibid. , p.116. 
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appears to emphasize the oneness of God even beyond what the Latin 
tradition does, but in the Person of the Father, much as Tertullian did 
in his apologetic for monotheism. 

Possibly his greatest discontent with traditional theology is over 
its use of the word "person" when it says "one God in three Persons." 
Rahner contends the "person" cannot be used as in the traditional 
statements of faith because while the development of the word was 
arrested in theology, it continued to develop in other areas so that it 
now has come to have two mutually incomprehensible meanings. The modern 
meaning, he says, has been influenced greatly by developments in 
psychology to mean "distinct mode of self-consciousn<*|s." In theology, 
on the other hand, it means mutuality of relations. Rahner finds a 

significant difference between the two and fears misunderstanding such 
as would lead to tritheism because people would l^nd to think of the 
three distinct individuals as essentially different. 

Rahner argues that because "person" is neither a biblical term nor 
used by the Early Fathers, it is not a necessary term* He adds that its 
use to ^escribe the Trinity differs from its other uses in 
theology. He says that by the modern definition of "person," God ^ 
one Person who meets man in three distinct manners of subsisting.^ 
In other words, the one self-communication occurs j.n three modes. 
His preferred term of "distinct manner of subsisting" has its beginning 
in Augustine, but it does not seem able to bear the weight Rahner would 
load upon it, because if he is serious about intercommunication and love 
and personal relationships the term is simply too impersonal to convey 
such personal concepts. Rahner 1 s use of this terminology — at least in 
the particular way he seeks to use it — bears a hint of modalism 
although he stoutly denies he is a Sabellian. From his denials, it is 
clear he appreciates the danger he faces in the way he expresses 
himself, but it is not as clear that he has avoided these dangers. 

Rahner has identified a serious weakness in modern Christian 
thought. He has seen clearly that many Christians do not believe in a 
biblical Trinity (and are unaware of the fact), that many are 
tritheists, or "mere monotheists." He understands the necessary 
relationships between theology and practical living, and sees that for 
many the Trinity is not a living reality. As he has said, it often is 
treated more like an intellectual problem than a vital reality. For too 
many people in the evangelical camp, it has become no more than a 
checkoff on the fidelity scorecard. For seeing the deficiency and 
bringing it to our attention, Rahner is to be commended. 

32 

M. J. Dorenkeraper, "Person (in Theology)," New Catholic Encyclo¬ 
pedia , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967, XI: 169. 

33 

John J. Lynch in his " Prosopon in Gregory of Nyssa: A 
Theological Word in Transition," Theological Studies 40 (1979): 728- 

738, surveys the history of the usage of prosopon and finds its 
definition in the works of Gregory of Nyssa sufficiently similar to 
today’s definition for the word to remain useful in theology. 

34 

Rahner, The Trinity , p. 104. 

3 5 Ibid. , p. 110. 

36 Ibid., p. 109. 
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Rahner*s attempt to develop a better, more workable approach to the 
Trinity is also good. He has tried to create a theology of Trinity true 
to his tradition and yet comprehensible by modern man. He has seen the 
necessary link between the Trinity and christology and has sought 
consciously to relate the two areas. He has faced the question of the 
appropriateness of the traditional formulations and has suggested 
alternatives. 

Rahner has sought in a dialectical manner to mesh traditional and 
modern approaches to theology. He has been unsuccessful in this attempt 
so far, and because of the radically different presuppositons each 
brings to bear on theology it is doubtful he ever can have success apart 
from undercutting one side or the other (to date, the traditional side 
appears to be losing). His preference for philosophy over theology is 
clearly apparent in his formulations and seriously damages his efforts 
to be true to traditional Catholicism. This predilection for philosophy 
leads him to speculate in areas where scripture has not spoken. His 
incredibly difficult style of writing vitiates any direct impact he 
might hope to have at the pastoral level. Instead, his thought must be 
mediated through interpreters (some of whom are as hard to understand as 
Rahner), but until now most of these have concentrated on Rahner*s 
theological method because they see this as foundational to 
understanding his theology as he develops it in specific areas. 

Rahner*s philosophical framework is extremely complex, the more so 
as it interacts with elements of several theological traditions. He 
does not appear to be aware of the extent to which several of these 
philosophies and theologies really do influence him. He criticizes 
Augustine and Thomas frequently for their approaches to the Trinity, but 
the similarity of his thought to theirs at this point is remarkable. He 
denies using Hegel*s dialectics, but the similarity has been remarked on 
by several commentators. He also tries to blend Kant, Schleiermacher, 
Heidegger, Blondel, Marechel, Bergson, and Tillich with elements of both 
the Latin and Greek traditions. By his own admission, elements of Barth 
also can be found. The mix is impossible. And it is in his attempt to 
appropriate elements of the non- (even anti-) Christian philosophies 
that causes Rahner to object to some of the traditional language of 
faith and to state concepts in such a way as to raise concern for the 
soundness of his theology at certain points. 

Rahner*s God is reminiscent of Barth’s in his utter transcendence, 
and has the same problem that Barth*s Trinity of mediation faces when 
he speaks of the Son as the Father*s sole self-utterance in close 
proximity to the reality of human knowledge about God apart from 
revelation in Christ (though he does not have the same reason as Barth 
at this point). But such a problem makes sense given Rahner*s 
philosophical framework because the Trinity of mediation derives 
ultimately from the logos philosophy of ancient Greece. As he wavers 
between subordinationism and Sabellianism, he seems to verify Brunn^y's 
claim that these two errors are constantly merging into one another. 

Some of Rahner’s difficulties stem from his desire to know things 
that are not revealed in scripture (e.g., the immanent Trinity), so he 
feels compelled to speculate. Speculation itself poses a danger, but 
this danger is increased by Rahner*s use of secular philosophical 
categories. 

37 
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Rahuer implicitly reaffirms the trinitarian statements of Nicea, 
but his work remians unsatisfactory in two areas critical to any 
trinitarian theology. His treatment of the relation between the Father 
and Son remains unclear. At this point, his concept of symbol provides 
both strengths and weaknesses. The assertion that the symbol is the 
revelation of that which is symbolized and that a real equality exists 
between the symbol and the thing symbolized accords well with the 
biblical statements about the Father-Son relationship. The first 
chapters of Colossiaris and Hebrews come to mind. But the positive 
aspects are balanced by some serious deficiencies in the concept. The 
dependence of the thing symbolized on the symbol for its fulfillment 
denies the immutability of the Deity and appears to contradict Rahner's 
strong statement concerning the ungenerate nature of the Father. It 
would appear to deny the perfection and integrity of the pre-incarnate 
Son for his deity is perfected only in his humanity. Rahner*s acceptance 
of this whole idea of process is also a serious problem because the 
bases of process theology utterly contradict biblical revelation. If 
words are to have meaning, then process theology descends into 
meaninglessness with its absolute yet relative,* immutable yet mutable, 
impassable yet passable god. 

The role of the Spirit within the Trinity is equally problematical. 
Rahner’s illustrations clearly denegrate the Person of the Spirit, not 
to mention his coequality with the other two divine Persons. But then 
his comments denegrate the Son f s position vis-a-vis the Father, 
concentrating the divine essence in the Father alone. 

Rahner has stated his goal as desiring to bring about a greater 
understanding of the threeness of the one God without causing any to go 
over the brink into tritheism. His emphasis on the threeness ahead of 
the unity reverses the logical order needed to preserve monotheism. But 
he has not succeeded because he has so emphasized the essence of deity 
as residing in the Father that he has fallen into the "mere monotheism" 
trap that he accuses most Christians of believing. That his system has 
not come apart in his hands he must be credited to his avowed concern to 
remain true to the substance of the teaching of the Church and to his 
own brilliance. His ultimate failure is in not seeing the 
incompatalility of the tools he is attempting to bring to bear on his 
theology. 
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Communicating Christ in the Muslim Context: 

A Study of Methods and Principles for Establishing the Church among Muslims 


Reinhard Viehoff 


After earning a B.S. in chemistry at Trinity College, Mr. Viehoff began 
graduate studies in chemistry at M.I.T. He is now an M.Div. candidate at 
GCTS, and plans to teach in a North African University as a self- 
supporting associate of North Africa Missions. His participation in 
North Africa Missions' "summer team program" in 1980, confirmed 
for him the call to minister to Islamic peoples. 

Islam is a driving force in the world today that has remained 
relatively impervious to Christian outreach. In the following pages, 

Mr. Viehoff suggests methods for communicating the Gospel to these 
peoples. The issues of culture contextualization and application are 
essential in such a discussion. Mr. Viehoff addresses them directly. 
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Introduction 


With more than 700 million adherents, Islam, a strongly missionary 
religion, which may be regarded as the largest Christian cult, is now 
gaining converts in the West* This expansion of Islam coupled with the 
fact that Muslim missions have been the most unfruitful endeavors of the 
missionary enterprise suggests the urgency of developing an effective 
approach to evangelizing Muslims. An example of the difficulty 
encountered in Muslim missions is provided by considering the status of 
missions in North Africa. Of the 44 Million Arab Muslims of Morocco, 
Tunisia, Algeria and Libya, only one out of every 64,000 is a Christian, 
and up until recently, there has been no autonomous indigenous church 
wherein nationals have assumed the positions of leadership. Since 
this condition is the product of nearly 100 years of missionary labors, 
it seems apparent that considerable difficulties are inherent in Arab 
Muslim evangelism in particular and Muslim work in general. 

Although the theological barriers are considerable, an additional 
factor ^hich accounts for this poor harvest is the Church's neglect of 
Muslims. With only a few laborers among these vast multitudes (one 
missionary for every 500,000 North Africans), the inevitable paucity of 
sowing has resulted in minimal reaping. In meeting this tremendous need 
for laborers, the Western Church, which is concerned with completing the 
task of the great Commission and is financially most capable o^ 
contributing to its completion, seems to be "culturally incapable." 
The objectives of this study are to consider some of the factors which 
have resulted in this Western cultural inability to communicate the 
Gospel, to outline some distinctives of Muslim cultures, and to suggest 
some principles and methods which might prove useful in minimizing the 
barriers to communication which have hindered Muslim evangelism. 

Muslim Cultural and Societal Considerations and Their Implications 

A consideration of cultural and societal characteristics provides a 
useful background from which to derive principles of cross-cultural 
communication with Muslims. Islam with its macro-cultural emphasis has 
traditionally been more possessive over its community than any other 
religion. Every religious, political, economic and social aspect of the 
individual and communal life is ideally encompassed by Islam, and the 
society's common ideal of the Islamic law results in a strong social 
solidarity which provides the Muslim with a sense of belonging, security 
and satisfaction. Among the primary basic values, Muslims are time-event 

*North Africa Mission, "The Tragedy of North Africa," an 
introductory film. 

2 

G. Livingston, "The Comparative Status of Christianity and Islam 
in North Africa" in D.M. McCurry, Ed., The Gospel and Islam: A 1978 
Compendium , 262. 

3 

W.A. Smalley, "Cultural Implications of an Indigenous Church," 
Practical Anthropology, 5, 1958, 64 in C. H. Kraft, Christianity in 

Culture; A Study in Dynamic Biblical Theologizing in Cross-Cultural 
Perspective , 306. 

4 

K Cragg, Christianity in World Perspective, 129. 
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wholistic pattern of behavior is another primary basic value* For the 
Muslim, ..moral values are relative rather than being rigidly 
defined* Stealing is not a sin unless you are caught and lying is 
allowable whenever it is expedient to do so* 

Some implications for evangelism among Muslims may be drawn from 
the above considerations. Since Muslims are community and family 
oriented, extracting converts from their social environment undoubtedly 
deters Muslim responsiveness to the Gospel. It is important to 
recognize thgt a personal relationship with God is not an individual 
relationship. since the follower of Jesus is called to be a member of 
the body of Christ. Circumcision was conducted within the household 
context (Gn. 17:9f.) and family baptisms are biblically attested (Acts 
10:24,44,48; 16:31-34). In addition, group responses to the call to 

repentance are depicted throughout the Bible (Jonah 3:5,6; Acts 2:41; 
4:4). Missionaries should recognize that group and family conversions 
are desirable objectives and work toward them. A redemptive analogy to 

the communal nature of Islam may be drawn in cultivating Christian 

communities within Muslim societies. 

Secondly, since the entire lifestyle of Muslims is defined by their 
faith, any bifurcation of the sacred and secular would appear 
artificial. This implies the necessity of social action. The Muslim is 
not a soul with ears, but rather, a whole person with multiple needs. 
Clearly, this integrated world view is much more in keeping with the 
Gospel than that found in the Western Church today. 

Because most Muslims are time-event oriented, it is essential that 

missionaries change their time conscious hectic lifestyle and take time 

to befriend people. 

In addition, Muslims are relativists whereas Western missionaries 
are absolutists. Consequently, the latter dichotomize and set 
boundaries whereas the former avoid such conceptions. Of course, the 
hazards inherent in the Muslim perspective become evident when one 
considers the Islamic doctrine of God as the Creator of good and evil. 
However, the missionary’s perspective also has its difficulties. 
Considering conversion from the dichotomistiCg view may result in a 
simplistic conception of a more complex process. Too often, one-step 
conversions result in nominalism rather than a living maturing, "faith- 
commitment." The missionary, thinking in terms of "bounded sets," 
distinguishes between the "Christian" and the "non-Christian" by placing 
a boundary between these categories. This implies that there is some 
minimum criterion for becoming a Christian. Hebrew and Arabic thought 
use "centered sets" extensively. Under this classification, elements 
are categorized according to the direction in which they move, and 
consequently, a Christian would be defined as someone who is moving 

^P. Parshall, The Fortress and the Fire , 95. 

6 

H.M. Conn, "The Muslim Convert and His Culture" in D.M. McCurry, 
Ed., The Gospel and Islam: A 1978 Compendium , 104. 

^D. Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally , 91. 

8 

C.H. Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 344. 
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toward Christ, Under this system of thought, conversion would entail 
turning about and heading toward Christ, the new center. This conception 
more accurately conveys the nature of the process of conversion and 
spiritua^ growth, since continual movement toward the center is 
implied. 


Muslim Perceptions of Christianity 

In understanding the barriers to Muslim communication, it is 
essential to consider the stereotype of the Western missionary as 
perceived by the Muslim. Although the Crusades of the eleventh through 
the thirteenth centuries have long been forgotten by the West, the 
Muslims still remember the attrocities committed by the Crusaders in the 
name of Christ. In addition, the Muslim missionary traditionally 
functioned as the forearm of the conquering army, and consequently, the 
Western missionary’s association with war and conflict is inevitable. 

As in Islam, Christianity, politics, economics and Western society 
are regarded by the Muslim as being inseparable. Therefore, the 
missionaries’ image is largely defined by their country. In general, 
America is regarded by Muslims as a proud, aggressive and domineering 
country. Since drunkenness and loose morals are prevalent aspects of 
American society, this moral decadence is considered by many Muslims to 
be a convincing proof of Christianity’s inadequacy. Muslims are 
infuriated by U.S. support of Zionism, and O.P.E.C. issues have also 
been continual sources of tension. Colonial expansion and imperialism 
are associated with Christianity, and oftentimes, the missionary is 
suspected of being a spy for the C.I.A. Finally, the Christian-Muslim 
conflict in Lebanon has also contributed to the Muslims’ negative bias 
toward Christianity. 

Factors of Change in Muslim Countries and Areas of Weakness in Islam 

Although the Ismaic state is ideally a theocracy, there is a 
considerable gap between the ideal and the actual practice of Islam. In 
fact, every contemporary Islamic government has somehow compromised the 
ideal defined by the Qur’an, the Traditions and the Islamic juridical 
codes. This divergence from pure Islam has prevailed since 
approximately 132 A.H./750 A.D. when the jurisdiction of religious 
tribunals was supplemented by secular counterparts. In the period 
which followed, orthodox Islam remained distinct from the state with the 
result that the law diverged from practice. 

Muslims may vehemently affirm the unity of the "Nation of Islam," 
however, divisions due to religious, political, economic and cultural 
differences are observed. In addition to the major division of the 
Sunnites and Shiites, there are numerous other sects including Sufism, 
with its emphasis upon mysticism, the Ahmadiya movement and tljig Nation 
of Islam in the West, more commonly known as the Black Muslims. 


9 

P. G. Hiebert, "The Gospel and Culture" in D.M. McCurry, Ed., The 
Gospel and Islam , 70. 

^P.M. Holt, K.S. Lambton, B. Lewis, Eds., The Cambridge History of 
Islam , 70. 

11 Ibid., 559. 
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Nationalism has been a particularly divisive element among Muslims. 
Up until 1928, a leader of Islam was selected by consensus; however, 
since then, mutual agreement among the people of the various Islamic 
countries has been unattainable. Instead of mutual understanding, 
hostilities among Muslim countries, such as Egypt’s renunciation by the 
Arab League and the current Iraq-Iranian conflict, are not uncommon. 

In addition to various sects and nationalism, ethnic and cl^s 
distinctions further subdivide Muslim countries into sub-cultures. 
Other factors which have caused a weakening of Islam include 

secularization and technology. Younger Muslims are oftentimes culturally 
Islamic but religiously agnostic. Algeria’s socialistic government has 
rejected the theocratic model, and of course communism has resulted in a 
considerable upheaval of Islam in Afghanistan. 

Through an awareness of these partitions among Islamic peoples, a 
recognition of which groups would be more likely to undergo a mass 
movement is possible. Specific methodologies for relating the Gospel to 
the felt needs of such sub-cultures can then be developed and applied 
with an emphasis upon working toward group conversions. 

Developing a. New Approach to Muslim Evangelism 

Traditional evangelistic methods whereby Islam has been primarily 
regarded as a theological ^stem rather than an ethnic lifestyle living 
out a "faith-commitment," have been ineffective. Placing an 

emphasis upon apologetics, the analysis and refutation of Islamic 
theology and the defense of Christianity were the focus of this method. 
However, although the Christian apologist would destroy the Islamic 
position and decisively win the debate, few Muslims ever came to Christ; 
this may be appropriately regarded as the "clanging cymbal" method (I 
Cor. 13:1). Through this rationalistic process, the gospel message had 
been communicated to the minds but not the hearts of Muslims. 
Therefore, it seems apparent that although the Christian must be 
prepared to answer the Muslim’s questions, apologetics should not be 
central to the encounter. The statement of a Muslim convert regarding 
Temple Gairdner’s ministry is wonderfully enlightening: "Other teachers 
taught u^ how to refute Islam; he taught us how to love 

Muslims." This should direct us to a more effective approach in 
evangelization. 

Desirable qualities of a missionary and the superior approach to 
Muslim evangelism are summarized in I Cor. 13, in which Paul renounces 
the "clanging cymbal" method and extols the most excellent way of love, 
the incarnational witness. The missionary is to be kind, striving to 
listen and understand, and in this process allowing dialogue without 
compromise. The missionary must not be proud or boastful. There is no 
place for condescension, paternalism or ethnocentrism, but rather, in 
acceptance and commonality one must identify and adapt to the culture 

12 

J. C. Wilson, Introducing Islam , 48f. 

13 

K. M. McCurry, "Resistance/Response Analysis of Muslim Peoples" in 
D.M. McCurry, Ed., The Gospel and Islam , 183. 

14 

H.M. Conn, "The Muslim and His Culture" in Ibid. , 98. 

Mooneyham, "Keynote Address" in Ibid., 33. 
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and customs of the Muslim. The missionary must not be self-seeking, but 
in humility should seek to sacrificially serve others, perhaps as a 
subordinate partner in a team ministry. One must not be easily angered 
or keep a record of wrongs, but instead should be gentle and forgiving. 
Finally, the missionary is to be patient and persevere in this difficult 
and oftentimes frustrating work, while ceaselessly praying and trusting 
in God's guidance, relying upon his strength, and hoping with assurance 
that Jesus will be glorified among Muslims! 

Popular Islam 

Significantly, the majority of Muslims are not fully aware of the 
doctrines and implications of Qur'anic-based theology, but rather 
practice a "popular Islam" based upon tradition. Occultism permeates 
the religious practice of the latter, which may involve sorcery, 
witchcra|g, saint worship, divination and the use of talismen and 
amulets. Among the felt needs of people who practice popular Islam 
are fear of the unknown, fear of evil, powerlessness of the individual 
against evil, meaninglessness of life, and sickness. Rather than 
educating such Muslims in formal Islam in order to demonstrate its 
inadequacy, the missionary sould present the Gospel as the means of 
meeting their immediate felt needs. In doing so, a more charismatic 
approach including the ministries of deliverance and healing may be 
necessary. 


The Cultural Consideration 


A deep appreciation for and understanding of the Muslim culture 
wherein evangelism will be endeavored is imperative for an effective 
ministry. Kroeber and Kluckhohn's summary of the cultural concept 
follows: 

Culture consists,of patterns, explicit and implicit, 
of and for behavior acquired and transmitted by sym¬ 
bols, constituting the distinctive achievement of 
human groups, including their embodiments in artifacts; 
the essential core of culture consists of traditional 
(i.e. historically derived and selected) ideas and 
especially their attached values; culture systems may 
on the one hand, be considered as products of action, 
on the other as conditioning elements of further action. 

Regretably, conversions to the missionary's culture have typically 
accompanied the Muslim's faith-commitment to Christ. Similar 
occurrences were observed in the early church because of the Judaizers' 
insistence upon the cultural conversion of Gentile converts (Acts 
15:1,5). This movement was renounced by the apostles and elders, who 
resolved to accomodate the Gentile converts rather than make their 
conversion more difficult (Acts 15:19) by insisting upon their following 

16 

B.A. Musk, "Popular Islam: The Hunger of the Heart" in Ibid., 

219. 

^A. Kroeber, C. Kluckhohn, Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts 
and Definitions , 357 in C.H. Kraft, Christianity in Culture , 46. 
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the Mosaic traditions. The missionaries’ objective should be to remove 
every obstacle so that the only stumbling block (I Cor. 1:23) needing to 
be overcome by the Muslim is the message of the Cross. 

Contextualization 

The process of contextualization is absolutely essential for 
effective evangelism. It is to take seriously: 

the specific context of each human group and person 
on its own terms and in all its dimensions — cultural, 
religious, social, political, economic — and to disjg 
cern what the Gospel says to people in that context. 


In its implementation, the missionary must identify with the receptor 
group as completely as possible. Any form of ethnocentrism in the 
former must be detected and erradicated. It is not the receptor group, 
but rather the missionary who is to be flexibe and adapt, and Paul 
clearly indicates this when he says, 


I have become all things to all men so that by all 
possible means I might save some (I Cor. 9:22; NIV). 


Apparently the Islamic conquerors of the 1/7th and 2/8th centuries 
understood the importance of both identification with the receptor group 
and contextualizing the religion of Islam. In fact, the conquerors 
formed a symbiotic relationship with the original inhabitants in whijjj 
the societal customs and traditions of the latter were preserved. 
With respect to culture, Islam absorbed the cultures of the original 
inhabitants and primarily assimilated itself to them rather than 
attempting to supplant them. This provides verification for the 
assertion^that cultures are to be transformed by Christ and not 
uprooted. 


18 

C.H. Taber, "Contextualization: Indigenizateon and/or Transfor¬ 
mation in D.M. McCurry, Ed., The Gospel and Islam , 146. 

19 

P.M. Holt, K.S. Lambton, B. Lewis, The Cambridge History of 
Islam, 511. 

20 

Ibid. , 569: Significant to a consideration of dynamic- 

equivalence theologizing is the observation that the religion of Islam 
itself developed as a consequence of the symbiosis between the 
conquerors and the original inhabitants. 

21 

Kraft (294) asserts that, "Theologizing is a dynamic discovery 
process engaged in by human beings according to human perceptions," and 
since topology is culture bound, each sub-culture must formulate its 
distinctive theology. 
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Kraft suggests that the Bible should be regarded as God’s inspired 
casebook, in which acceptable forms of worship are outlined. Both Old 
and New Testaments endorse God’s willingness to start the process of 
transforming % culture, and therefore, the more culturally compatible 
revelation should be used as the initial scriptural bridge. Hebrew 
culture is much more compatible with Muslim cultures than is the Greco- 
Roman culture. Therefore, the Old Testament, which is similar in many 
respects to the Qur’an, should be employed to establish points of 
contact and affirm the beliefs which Muslims and Christians agree upon. 
Gragg suggests that in building brides, one should begin with the 
Qur’an and draw redemptive analogies. A biblical endorsement of 
this approach is found in Paul’s discourse with the Athenians wherein he 
clarifi^ the nature of the "unknown God" which they worship (Acts 
17:23). Similarly, certain aspects of the Islamic doctrine of God 

should be affirmed while clarifiying other attributes which are 
neglected or distorted. 

A gradual exposure to the Gospel is to be advocated instead of an 
immediate confrontation with the extremely objectionable doctrines of 
Christ’s Deity and the Trinity. Matthew’s gospel provides an excellent 
model for this method. Important points of contact are established, 
such as the Virgin Birth, the Sermon on the Mount, accounts of healings 
and parables, before the topic of Jesus’ divinity (Mt. 16:13-20) is 
broached. 

Toward Initiating a. People Movement 

Previously, the importance of family and group conversions was 
emphasized. Such movements among Muslims have occurred^n the Nadia 
district of what is now Bangladesh during the 1830’s^ where 560 
converts were baptized, and in Nigeria with the emergence of the Banu 
Isa, or Jesus People, in 1913. The latter believed that God would 
someday reveal the truth to them concerning Isa, the Word of God. After 
hearing the message of a missionary, they turned to Christ and 
thereafter gathered on a hill to await the coming of "Isa the Mahdi." 
Upon their request the Evangelical Churches of West Africa instructed 
them about Isa. More recently the Indonesian peoples’ movement of 
the early 1960’s may be cited as a phenomenal working of the Holy Spirit 
among Muslims. 

In the process of initiating such mass movements, appealing to the 
opinion leaders of a society instead of focusing evangelistic efforts 
upon its peripheral members is essential. Cornellius’ conversion 

22 

K.A. Cragg, "Islamic Theology: Limits and Bridges" in D.M. 

McCurry, Ed., The Gospel and I slam , 197. 

23 

Notice Paul’s reference to Greek poetry (Acts 17:28). 

24 

P. McNee, Crucial Issues in Bangladesh , 106 in H.M. Conn, "The 
Muslim Convert and His Culture" in D.M. McCurry, Edl, The Gosped and 
Islam , 104. ~~~~ 

25 

S. von Sicard, "Maranatha: Advent in the Muslim World," 

Missiology , 6:335,6 in H.M. Conn, "The Muslim Convert and His Culture" 

in D.M. McCurry, Ed., The Gospel and Islam , 107. 
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confirms this assertion, since not only he, but also his relatives and 
close friends whom he had invited to hear Peter’s message were filled 
with the Holy Spirit and baptized thereafter (Acts 10:47). 

As the Jewish converts of the early Church met in the synagogues, 
even so the Muslim converts may retain their social, cultural and 
religious forms by gathering together for worship and fellowship in^g 
"Christian mosque" or by joining a Christian "Sufi brotherhood." 
Kraft suggests seven basic propositions as guidelines for those who are 
seeking to establish and develop dynamic equivalents of the New 
Test amen t Church: 


They should (1) recognize, (2) respect and work in terms 
of the unique genius of the receptor culture, knowing 
that (3) anything (such as the church) expressible in 
one culture is expressible in another. However they 
should not hesitate (4) to alter the (Hebrew and Greco- 
Roman) forms in terms of which the original churches 
were expressed, for they should realize that the con¬ 
tent expressed, not the forms in terms of which that 
content was originally expressed, is sacred. They 
should understand (5) that the biblical cultures were 
fully human cultures, dignified by the fact that God 
worked within them but not sanctified thereby; the 
Bible demonstrates God’s willingness to work in terms 
of any culture rather than his desire to perfect and 
impose a single culture. They should further under¬ 
stand (6) that the church is meant to be intelligible 
to the world around it; that God expects to be made 
intelligible to humanity by means of the church. And 
faithful church people are (7) to work toward this 
end by consciously attempting to produce church struc¬ 
tures within the receptor culture that are dynamically 
equivalent to those por^yayed (though partially) in 
the pages of Scripture. 

Exemplary of this approach is the International Christian 
Fellowship’s work in Bangladesh. Through this ministry, seventy-five 
Muslims have come to Christ in the past four years, which exceeds the 
total number of Muslims converted in Bangladesh during the preceeding 
fifty years. In addition, it is significant to note that of the thiry- 
seven men who have come to Christ in the past two years, a majority are 
heads of families. Parshall advocates identification with the receptor 
culture and the adaptation of Muslim forms of worship to the Christian 
content. Such adaptations include the following practices: 


7 

D.A. Fraser, "An ’Engel Scale’ for Muslim Work?" in Ibid. , 170. 

27 

C.H. Kraft, Christianity in Culture , 319. 

28 

P. Parshall, "Evangelizing Muslims: Are There Ways?" in 

Christianity Today , Jan. 5, 1979, 31 (reprint). 
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1. A facility for washing prior to prayer is provided just outside 
the worship center. 

2. Believers remove their shoes and sit on the floor during prayer 
times. 

3. Wooden stands are used as Bible holders similar to the ones 
used for the Qur’an in the mosque. 

4. Prayer is offered with uplifted hands and often with eyes open 
in Islamic fashion. 

5. Chanting of the ( attributes of God, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
personal testimonies are performed with great zeal and appreciation. 

6. Embracing is done in brotherly Muslim style. 

7. No particular emphasis is placed on Sunday, for the Muslim 
considers Friday the holiest day of the week. 

8* Fasting is encouraged, but it is clearly explained that the 
thirty-day fast as practiced in Islam does not lead to merit or 
acceptance with God. 

9. In the early stage the missionary takes the role of teacher, 
but within a short time a convert begins to assume this responsibility. 

10. The name "Christian" is avoided. It is replaced by "Followers 
of Isa” (Jesus) which has less negative connotation to Muslim society. 

11. Organization of churches is proposed along autonomous lines 
much like the loose-knit administrative structures of the mosque. 

12. Total financial responsibility for church expense, workers, 
and buildings is that of the community^of believers. From the 
beginning, no foreign assistance is allowed. 

13. Development of a homogeneous Muslim convert church. A Hindu, 
Animist, or "traditional Christian" would be most welcome to worship in 
the church, but they would be expected to adopt the practices of the 
convert believers. 

14. There is no option of flight for the converts. They are 
expected to remain in their society and maintain a discreet witness to 
their family and neighbors, which will add to the body of Christ. In 
the area under consideration not one believer has fled from his h^e. 
Most of the "reproduction" has been done by the converts themselves. 

Upon considering such efforts, it appears that the seemingly 
impossible has become feasible. Muslim heads of families are coming to 
Christ and remaining within their societies, thereby maintaining a 
witness to their friends and neighbors. Administratively, financially 
and spiritually autonomous indigenous churches are being established in 
which Muslim religious forms are adapted to Christian content. Through 
this contextualization and adaptation a gradual transformational change 
within Muslim families and societies is made possible. These 
developments suggest that a new era in Muslim evangelism seems to be 
dawning. Many faithful missionaries of the past have sown the seed of 
the Gospel with tears, but now the onset of a time for reaping with joy 
has come. 


29 

Self-help programs shoud be implimented. For instance, starting 
a trade school where converts could develop vocational skills has been 
proposed by B. Mesrour of Gospel Missionary Union (cf. J.K. Cooley, 
Baal, Christ and Mohammed, 334). 
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op. cit. , 31. Another exemplary model of an Orthodox priest in Egypt 
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In addition to the adaptation of Muslim forms of worship, the 
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